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IS PARLIAMENT NECESSARY ? 


HE Government has siuck to its resolution not to recall 
Parliament before September 12th, but nobody can feel 

in the least happy about it. One sentence in the Prime 
Minister’s letter of August 13th to the leader of the 
Opposition almost sounded like an echo of the bad days of 1938 
and 1939. Referring to Mr. Churchill's request for the recall of 
Parliament before September 12th, Mr. Attlee wrote: “ Your letter 
does not disclose any particular reason why an earlier date should be 
chosen.” But does the Head of His Majesty's Government really need 
to have those reasons disclosed to him by Mr. Churchill or anyone 
else? Can he not see them for himself? When he announced that the 
Government proposed to increase defence expenditure to a total of 
£3,400,000,000 over the next three years, the Prime Minister cannot 
have thought that the Ministers and civil servants who worked out 
this figure had, by some miracle, hit on exactly the right one at 
the first attempt. If he had thought so, then the very fact that this 
revision had had to follow so shortly after the announcement of the 
additional programme of £100,000,000 on arms and equipment 
might have persuaded him otherwise. But quite apart from these 
calculations, the Commons cannot abandon its central function of 
supervising expenditure, or even postpone the performance of that 
function, when such vast figures are involved. Nor can the assump- 
tions which the Government itself clearly stated in the memorandum 
to Washington of a fortnight ago simply be accepted without debate 
Those assumptions were that there would be no direction of labour, 
no requisitioning of factories and no building and equipping of new 
industrial capacity. Nobody, it is true, wants these things. But 
nobody in the non-Communist world wanted the war in Korea 
The question cannot be finally decided according to what we would 


The real point, which Parliament should debate 


like to happen. 
re any 


as soon as possible, is what is necessary. And if there is 
suspicion of wishful thinking in the Government's plans, it should 
be rooted out at once. 

Yet these points still do not exhaust the list of topics of such 
importance that Parliament should discuss them at once. The co- 
Ordination of British and American policy on Formosa and the 
representation of China at Lake Success are urgent matters, and 
they urgently need to be aired lest they go bad in an atmosphere of 
Secrecy. The extension of the period of compulsory military service 
may need a great deal of expert attention, but the experts them- 


selves may need a little attention from Parliament, if only to con- 
vince them that the utmost speed is necessary. And if Mr. Gaitskell 
can discuss the economic consequences of rearmament with the 
British Employers’ Confederation, the Federation of British Indus- 
tries and the T.U.C., then it seems desirable that he should discuss 
them with the Commons as well. These facts should not need 
pointing out. Neither Government nor electorate should be in any 
doubt, in these critical days, about their answer to the question, 
“Is your Parliament really necessary ? ” 


The New Princess 

The nation has learned with sincere pleasure the news of the 
birth of a daughter to Princess Elizabeth. The crowds which 
gathered outside Clarence House over a period of several days 
have amply demonstrated the people’s loyalty and their affectionate 
interest in a welcome addition to the royal family. Whether the 
zeal of the sightseers outran their discretion and good taste is 
certainly a question ; but this failing has, in its curious way, empha- 
sised rather than marred the rejoicing. Amid our grave preoccupa- 
tions, the child born at Clarence House comes as a timely encourage- 
ment, a strengthening of the ties that bind the crown to the nation. 
By letters patent of 1948 she will bear the style of H.R.H. and the 
dignity of princess; she is third in succession to the throne and 
the world will hear much more of her. That the child is a girl is 
everywhere an added source of pleasure. The Duke of Edinburgh, 
if reports can be believed, had wished it so ; and Princess Elizabeth 
will share the happiness of every mother that her son should havo 


a sister. 


The Defence of Europe 

The resolution sponsored by Mr. Churchill in the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe called for the creation of a 
European army ; aS a concession to the French representatives, tha 
phrase “under the authority of a European Minister of Defence 
was added, but these words, though they have caught the publio 
imagination, do little to make the concept more precise. Would 
such an army supersede the defence mechanisms set up by the 
Atlantic Pact and Western Union ? Could it function without some 
form of European federation? Would it not, at least, imply the, 
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preliminary standardisation of arms and training ? There are many 
such questions that can be asked, and Mr. Churchill can be legiti- 
mately pressed to supply his answers to them ; there is no reason to 
suppose that he has not a clear-cut idea of what he himself believes 
should be done. At any rate, once the original debate had taken 
place, it was exceptionally short-sighted of the British Government's 
representative to try to prevent its further discussion in committee 
on Tuesday. But whatever the details of the plan may turn out 
to be, Mr. Churchill has already achieved one of the general objects 
of his resolution, which was, presumably, to emphasise the desperate 
urgency of the present situation and the inadequacy of any of the 
existing proposals that have been made for meeting it. It is, all the 
same, symptomatic that a resolution at once so vague and so revo- 
lutionary should have received almost unanimous support at 
Strasbourg, where the deputies are neither ill-informed nor irrespon- 
sible. As it was, only five votes (four of them Irish) were recorded 
against Mr. Churchill's motion against 89 votes in its favour and 
27 abstentions. Mr. Churchill is still the pace-maker for Europe, 
but today the field is less straggling and less far behind than it was 
three or even two years ago. 


—And Germany 

Phe crux of Mr. Churchill's proposal was, of course, that Western 
Germany should be included as an equal partner in European 
defence: in other words, that Western Germany should be not 
merely permitted but encouraged to rearm It is an astonishing 
indication of the change which has taken place in the last twelve 
months in the climate of Europe that this suggestion now raises 
more technical than political difficulties ; indeed, the main political 
obiection to German rearmament comes from Germany itself. 
There are three main reasons for German objection: the first is 
the more or less pacifist distaste in any country for the idea of 
becoming involved in another war, or, as German speakers more 
usually express it, of “ becoming a battlefield again”; secondly, 
there is the consideration of expense ; and, finally, there is the fear 
of Western Germany's present leaders that a rearmed Germany 
would mean the revival of those forces of militarism from which 
Germany, as much as any other European country, has suffered. 
The first two reasons are no more and no less valid for Western 
Germany than they are for any of the other countries which are 
similarly menaced by Communist aggression. The idea of war, 
and the idea of preparation for a possible war, are no less loath- 
some to the victors than they are to the vanquished. But if the 
danger is one which embraces Western Germany as well as the 
rest of Europe, then it is logical that the burden of preparing a 
defence against it should be borne in common. The third objection 
has much more substance. The forces of nationalism and militarism 
in Germany today exist, but are still far more discredited and far 
worse organised than they were five years after the end of the 
First World War. The revival of a Wehrmacht in any form would 
give them a point d’appui which at present they lack. The con- 
ditional support which characters like General von Manteuffel have 
already brought to the idea of German rearmament shows that 
there is a reasonable basis for the fears and hesitations of Dr. 
Adenauer and those who think like him. The dilemma in Germany— 
and the same dilemma has to be faced in Japan—is that the care- 
fully sown and watered seeds of peace are in double danger of 
destruction ; by force of arms from without or by the habit of arms 
from within 


Last Chance in Kashmir 

India and Pakistan, who this week celebrated the third anni- 
versary of the end of British rule, may (and did) congratulate 
themselves that, whatever the disasters which have befallen them in 
the interval, they remain today sovereign, solvent and respected 
States. It says a great deal for the foundations built by Mr. Gandhi 
and Mr. Jinnah, in their widely differing ways, and for the 
enormous amount of work which their successors, Mr. Nehru and 
Mr. Liagat Ali Khan have put in, that the three years have not 
been years of anti-climax. But all self-congratulation this week 
has been modified by the shadow of the Kashmir dispute, which, 
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in the course of the last two weeks, seems to have almost outrun 
the resources of diplomacy. Sir Owen Dixon has not yet aban- 
doned his attempts to secure a basis of agreement between the 
Indian and Pakistan Governments. but he has clearly failed jn 
the formal purpose of his negotiations, which was to prepare the 
ground for a plebiscite in Kashmir. With the plebiscite ruled out 
as a possibility, the only remaining source of compromise is now 
partition. This solution has naturally been under consideration 
since the fighting in Kashmir first hardened into a stalemate. but 
until recently it has been more or less heresy in Delhi or Karachi 
to admit that it could ever be discussed. By now the formal lines 
which partition would take are fairly clear; the boundary would 
divide the predominantly Moslem regions of the country from 
those which are now predominantly Hindu. This would leave 
some regions still in dispute (notably the Vale of Kashmir itself), 
but, given good will, this stumbling-block could be overcome. 
Good will is, of course, the commodity which is becoming increas- 
ingly rare. All the same, there is just a chance that events in Korea 
may have brought home the urgent need to settle this most expen- 
sive of Asia’s cold wars. 


Persia and Russia 


The bulk of Persia’s trade is traditionally with Russia ; this is 
a question of simple geography, and there is therefore nothing 
intrinsically strange in the fact that Moscow has suggested to 
Tehran that negotiations for a new trade agreement might be 
opened, or that Tehran has accepted the suggestion. Unfortu- 
nately the Persians, from long experience of their northern neigh- 
bour, and the rest of the world, from more recent experience, 
tend on an occasion like this to question whether there is not some 
motive prompting the Russians more subtle than the simple and 
laudable wish to see the channels of international trade flowing 
freely. Time alone will show whether this scepticism is justified, 
and it may be quite a long time, for not only are the Russians 
somewhat dilatory negotiators, but the Persians themselves (as 
the directors of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company could testify) can, 
on occasions, spin out discussions over months, or even years. 
Russia has begun the current discussions with a certain éclat by 
releasing some members of the Persian Army who had been 
shanghaied across the frontier and for whose return the Persians 
had been pressing. Whether Russia will follow up this good- 
neighbourly gesture by releasing any of the Persian gold which she 
also abducted some years ago, and still holds, is more debatable. 
Quite probably she will, for the chances are that she is prepared 
to pay a high price for thwarting the western orientation which 
the Persian seven-year plan, now at last beginning to get under 
way, has been obliged to take ; it is also not inconceivable that 
Russia would like to frustrate the conclusion of a new concession 
for the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, which still hangs fire, and 
that she believes there is more chance to achieve this end by 
negotiation than by bluster. 


Two Years 


It now seems to be generally accepted that the period of con- 
scription will be increased to two years as soon as Parliament has 
a chance to pass the necessary legislation. If the Cabinet and 
the Service chiefs agree that the extra six months are necessary 
for the efficiency of the armed forces, there Gught to be little 
opposition to the proposal except from Pacifists and Communists. 
Yet the opposition is certain to be keen; the Labour Party has 
a temperamental dislike for conscription (though not a theoretical 
one ; that is the prerogative of the Liberals), and there will certainly 
be an attempt to make “the two years” as uncomfortable a 
memory for Mr. Attlee as they were for M. Flandin in the years 
before the last war. The inevitability of this sort of opposition makes 
it all the more important that the extra six months’ service should 
not be expected to produce more benefits than it reasonably can. 
It will not, first of all, increase the strength of the regular army ; 
in fact the first effect of a longer period of conscription will be 
to retain more regular N.C.O< as instructors (though to some extent 
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this may be offset by the use that can be made of senior conscripts 
for the elementary training of new drafts). Secondly, it will not 
provide Europe with any more of the actual divisions in being 
which are increasingly being demanded of us: it will, naturally, 
now that all conscripts pass into the Territorial Army, make that 
force more efficient, but a territorial does not leave his own shores 
except in time of war. The extra two years will do two things: 
it will diminish the manpower problems of overseas commanders, 
and it will make our ultimate reserves of trained manpower more 
efficient. More should not be claimed for it. Of course, it will 
have considerable repercussions on the economic life of the nation. 
But that, presumably, we are prepared for. 


The Poor Must Stay at Home 

The first thing that the Catering Wages Commission uncovered, 
in its recently published report on the operation in the hotel 
industry of the Catering Wages Act, was a state of confusion such 
as private enterprise could hardly have created without Govern- 
mental assistance Side by side with a fantastic arrangement for 
applying rigid rules to at least 70,000 miscellaneous establishments, 
ranging from vast London hotels down to boarding-houses whose 
very number is uncertain, go regulations carried into such detail 
that calculations involving sixty-fifths of a penny have to be 
observed by licensed establishments. Insufficient attention has 


° . e 
been paid to the exceptional circumstances of seasonal, rural and 


Scottish hotels. The attempt to relate tips to statutory remunera- 
tion—to relate the intangible to the unvariable—has failed. The 
attempt to discover the views of proprietors of hotels and small 
boarding-houses on wage regulations and proposals has hardly 
begun The board which is supposed to deal with the affairs of 
unlicensed establishments has never seemed likely to cope with the 
task. The setting up of wages board machinery has been delayed. 
Even such elementary facts as that voluntary wage agreements are 
1 useful device (which the trade unions might have been expected 
to insist upon from the start) appear to have been forgotten, so 
that it is necessary for it to be pointed out that such things work 
well in Switzerland. Such utter confusion must be very 
expensive. Added to the increased wage costs which are already 
weighing down clubs and restaurants, the avoidable cost of ineffi- 
a situation in which fewer and fewer people 
able to stay or to eat away from home. 


very 


ciency is producing 
will find themselves 


The Long Tail 

[he last of the four test matches between England and the 
West Indies achieved in its last day a sort of symbolic significance. 
The symbol was a very dreary one—that of a long, long tail, 
beginning towards the end of the first England innings and extend- 
ing right through the second to a very bitter end. This simply 
will not do, and there is some point in saying it will not do, since 
something could have been done about it. The West Indies’ side 
was the best ever to come from the Carribean to these shores. But it 
was not as good as the figures made it seem. It was not merely 
that Hutton’s 202, not out, in his first innings of the fourth test 
completely mastered the dreaded bowling—for Hutton’s is the 
kind of greatness which, in its day, can master any bowling in the 
world. It is equally to the point that young Shackleton of Hamp- 
shire, who is no more than useful as a bat, also mastered it amidst 
the tumbling wickets of the first innings of the third test—with the 
aid of a combative spirit. That is what is needed—the will to 


fight. It takes years to train test cricketers in their art, but fighters 
can be made overnight. In that fact lies’ England’s hope in 
Australia. 


The Editor of the Spectator 

Mr. Wilson Harris, the Editor of the Spectator, entered University 
College Hospital on August 10th and underwent an emergency 
Operation on Sunday, August 13th. The operation was successful 
and he is progressing favourably. He hopes to resume his full 
duties at the Spectator in a few weeks. 
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AT STRASBOURG 
HE sugar doves that last year filled the shops of the 


Strasbourg confectioners have gone. Peace, this year, is 
symbolised by guns ; and while in the newly-built House of 
Europe, the Consultative Assembly, ignoring its own Statute and 
defying a not very insistent Committee of Ministers, talks of defence, 
the Strasbourg shopkeepers have given up politics, dismissed the 
doves and restored the uncontroversial stork to its old position in 
their windows. By inviting the Assembly to support the U.N. 
action in Korea, the Committee of Ministers asked it, in effect, to 
talk of defence. That, at any rate, was M. Spaak’s ruling when 
challenged by Mr. Mitchison that the subject of defence was out 
of order. But even had it been out of order, the Assembly was 
determined to discuss it. Mr. Callaghan, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Admiralty, the opening speaker, listened to by Mr. Churchill 
with a benevolent frown, was the first to raise the matter in a striking 
speech that established the key of the debate. Only the Swedes 
seemed uncomfortable. They felt their neutrality might be com- 
promised by a debate on Europe's survival. Mr. Churchill's motion 
in favour of a European army was cunningly contrived, they feared, 
to trap them into a commitment ; and their abstention from voting 
was unanimous. 
* . 7 ~ 
The Germans were divided on the question of defences As one 
Social-Democrat put it, “ No German will die for Bonn.” But 
they would fight for a Federated Europe, said Herr Carlo Schmidt, 
a Social Democrat who, the French allege, was the head of a Military 
Court in France during the war, and is the fattest and one of the 
most impressive members of the Assembly. Although Mr. Churchill 
introduced the formula of a European Minister of Defence into 
his resolution, the German Social-Democrats still wouldn’t follow 
The Western Germans want to be wooed and rewarded for 
They're still not quite sure about their price. 


him. 
their favours. 
. * * * 

This year’s Assembly is an improvement on last year’s because 
it now has a tradition and an established procedure. It could, 
therefore, get down to business without the wrangling and mis- 
understanding that marred the first weeks of the last Session. Ia 
one respect, though, there has scarcely been any change ; the battle 
about partition between Mr. de Valera of Southern Ireland and Sir 
Ronald Ross of Northern Ireland was only different from last year 
in that, this time, Mr. de Valera discarded his gentle and surprisingly 
parsonic manner and knocked over the microphone in a passion, 
while Sir Ronald Ross, unfairly denied the right of reply, could 
only make a running commentary which went, “ Why should that 
man speak and not 1?” The chief reason seemed to be that both 
M. Spaak and Mr. Churchill, who sent Mr. Eccles to quieten Sir 
Ronald, were anxious to get on with the vote. Indeed, M. Spaak, in 
the chair, became extremely angry at the Irish rebellion against his 
constitutional authority. 

* * . * 

In its corporate capacity, the Assembly's greatest triumph was 
to persuade Mr. McBride, the chairman of the Committee of 
Ministers, to attend its meeting and answer questions and M. 
Schuman to give an interpretation of his plan. As a first step 
towards Ministerial accountability to the Assembly, this meant a 
perceptible strengthening of the Assembly's power, and is in line 
with the tradition by which Consultative Assemblies tend to become 
Legislative Assemblies. Mr. McBride, who speaks the immaculate 
French of the Sorbonne, wasn't forthcoming in his replies. In a jest 
that was badly received he described the Committee of Ministers 
as a sort of Nanny to the Assembly. What is important is that 
while he was replying from his back bench, members allowed them- 
selves from time to time a good jeer. This gave many of those 
present the homely feeling that they were baiting one of their owa 
Ministers, ended the rather stiff and formal succession of speeches, 
and introduced a touch of Parliamentary knockabout into an 
Assembly which, so far, on the whole, has suffered from excessively 
good manners. Maurice EDELMAN. 
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KOREA IN PERSPECTIVE 


T would perhaps increase the effectiveness of the non- 

Communist Powers, and reduce the effectiveness of the 

endless Communist attempts to confuse the Korean issue, if 
it were clearly recognised at all times that the Russians at present 
have an enormous advantage at almost every point. The more 
carefully the implications of the Korean war are studied the 
clearer it becomes that Russian policy has been designed, with a 
completely devilish thoroughness, to ensure that, whatever is 
the purely military result of the Korean war, the Soviet Govern- 
ment stands to reap considerable gains from it. Such thorough- 
ness is, of course, characteristic of the Stalin policy in all spheres. 
It must always be expected. But in the one other case of a really 
dangerous clash in the post-war period—the blockade of Berlin 
—there was a single weakness in the Russian policy which the 
Western Powers were able to exploit. The Soviet Government 
was unwilling to be directly implicated in fighting, and so the 
blockade was halted at the point at which further Russian gains 
could only be scored with Russian guns, and in the end this fact 
and the counter-blockade together brought the attempt to annex 
Berlin to the Soviet empire to a close. In Korea this weakness is 
not prestnt. The Russians are unlikely to find that direct and 
open participation in the fighting is necessary. It is sufficient 
that the dual barrier, first of the North Korean forces and second 
of the possible intervention of the Chinese forces—on a pretext 
10 be picked up in Formosa or at any of half a dozen other points 
—exists. The net result of this and a number of other factors 
is that the Russians are in a position to sweep up the stakes 
whether the North Koreans in the actual fighting win, lose or 
draw. 

There is no need to enlarge on the advantages to the Russians 
if the North Koreans were to succeed in driving the United 
Nations forces into the sea. Communist control over the whole 
of the East Asian mainland would be confirmed, the single loose 
end in South Korea would be tied up and the Korean peninsula 
could once again be described, as the history teachers used to 
describe it in their best-known phrase on the subject (if not their 
only one) as “a dagger pointed at the heart of Japan.” But even 
if the North Koreans were to lose the war—that is to say if the 
United Nations forces were to go over to the offensive and drive 
the aggressors back to the 38th parallel, it is by no means certain 
that the Russians would lose much as a result. In the calcula- 
tions of the Kremlin North Korean troops must be regarded as 
“ expendible ” in any case. The liberation of South Korea could 
hardly be accomplished without the usual destruction and misery 
associated with the term and, by some trick of the Asian mind 
which still mystifies the West, the damage wrought by bombs, 
guns and a scorched earth campaign would be more readily laid 
at the door of the American and United Nations forces than at 
that of the Korean Communists and their Russian masters who 
set the whole bestial business going. Indeed this biased appor- 
tionment of blame has already begun, and for every protest 
among vocal Asians against Communist aggression there are 
twenty against American bombing. 

The main beneficiaries from this bias are, of course, always 
the Russians. But this does not exhaust the advantages which 
they might salvage from a North Korean defeat. United Nations 
troops halted at the 38th parallel would not be available for duty 
elsewhere—would, in fact, be reduced to ineffectiveness—while 
at the same time having to face all the discomfort and danger of 
guerrilla attacks or even of formidable offensives prepared, as 
they were in Greece, behind the shelter of a political frontier. 
The same would happen if a halt were called at the Manchurian 


border, with the additional disadvantages that the troops on the 
other side of it would be Chinese and that the United Nations 
would be saddled with the task of administering a shattered and 
discontented Korea. Again all the prizes go to the Russians, 
even after a North Korean defeat, and much the same would be 
true if the war ended in a stalemate. 

It is necessary to face this catalogue of woe, first in order to put 
all glibly optimistic statements in their proper place ; second 
in order to forestall that completely useless (even if understand. 
able) sense of frustration and desperation which is likely to 
supervene if all these unpleasant truths are brought home, not 
by foresight, but by a continuous flow of bad news ; and third~ 
but most important—to emphasise the need for getting the 
Korean war into its correct perspective in world politics. For al] 
the gains open to the non-Communist majority lie in the broader 
situation and not in the confined, dangerous, and heavily mined 
backwater of Korea. The cards in the non-Communist hand 
in Korea are few, uncertain and dangerous. There is the 
Japanese factor. Japan for many years controlled Korea and 


might like to do so again ; the military aid she could give would 


be very small but it might be very determined ; but in any case 
her rearmament would be a very grave and dangerous step to 
take. The possibility can be mentioned only to be dismissed, 
Then there is the Chinese factor, which, it is persistently 
rumoured, is by no means completely and finally committed on 
the Russian side. The obvious comment is that the rumour 
may be false, that in any case Mao Tse-tung and Stalin have 
much to agree about as well as something to disagree about, and 
that the possibility of the United States seeking allies in this 
quarter is nil. Finally there is the atomic bomb. Its purely 
military potentialities are unknown, its use might well start a 
general war, and its moral effect would be to bring the whole 
weight of Asian opinion down against the users. Obviously the 
answer, if there is an answer, must be sought elsewhere. 

The first, and still the greatest, assistance to the cause of the 
United Nations is not a Korean but a world factor. It is the 
determination to stop any further Communist aggression, even 
at the cost of heavy military and economic sacrifice. This deter- 
mination applies everywhere, but it is not enough in itself. It could 
indeed be exploited by the Communists as a means of tying up 
large defending forces in all parts of the world, though it is 
doubtful whether the Russian hand could be so effectively 
guarded and covered anywhere as it has been in Korea. But it 
need not necessarily be so exploited. The military problem of 
combining weight with mobility is not insoluble. It should not 
be beyond human ingenuity to develop the answer to such a stage 
that the non-Communist Powers can contain the Communist 
menace without at the same time ruining themselves economic- 
ally. But it is just about the most difficult material problem that 
free nations have ever had forced upon them, and the time in 
which to solve it is limited. 

One thing is clear from the start. The problem will not be 
solved by treating the Korean war as the be-all and end-all of 
anti-Communist policy. It will certainly not be solved by bandy- 
ing insults with Mr. Malik at Lake Success. It requires a vast 
industrial output, an unprecedented measure of co-ordination 
between Governments—co-ordination of a kind which far 
exceeds the powers of the United Natious as at present consti- 
tuted—and the highest exercise of diplomatic skill. The Berlin 
air-lift provides, as usual, the best model of what might be done. 
The material resources were there in the shape of large numbers 
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of transport aircraft. The Governmental co-ordination was 
there, to get aircraft of various nationalities flying from a variety 
of countries to a single beleaguered city, and to operate the 
counter-blockade. The diplomatic skill was there to calculate 
exactly the limits of Russian truculence and to drive right up to 
those limits without crossing them. This is the kind of threefold 
operation which must be mounted again and again in the period 
ahead. The only alternatives to it are surrender to Communism 
or general war. Both these alternatives bear the mark of failure. 
The second is a more real danger than the first—which is one 
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more reason for making every effort to forestall it. The material 
effort is obvious enough. But the mental effort is equally impor- 
tant. The peril lies in a feeling of desperation and frustration 
in the face of malignant ingenuity which the Communists have 
demonstrated in their handling of the Korean aggression. Any 
such feeling must be scotched at the outset, and that can only be 
done first by recognising the black facts of the present situation 
and secondly by bending every effort to a task of world-wide 
defence which is enormous, without precedent, and unsolved, 
but whose outlines are becoming clearer every day. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


VERY distinguished American was arguing that it was 

essential to deny Formosa to the Chinese Communists 

because of its strategic importance ; it threatened (he 
pointed out) Hongkong, the Philippines, Okinawa, French Indo- 
China. In point of fact, Formosa (a) threatens nothing at all unless 
it is occupied by a Power disposiag of important naval and/or air 
forces, and (b) threatens nothing which is not already threatened by 
the Communists’ position on the mainland of China. It is indeed 
slightly nearer to the Philippines and to Okinawa than the nearest 
point on the China coast, but the margin is not a significant one in 
terms of modern air warfare. From a purely strategical point of view, 
the occupation of Formosa by a non-maritime Power with a small 
and not easily expandible air force would really suit both the 
Americans and ourselves very well; and why (incidentally), if a 
Communist-held Formosa is a matter of so much military moment, 
did nobody even canvass the desirability of defending Hainan 
Island, which “threatens ” all the same places (except Okinawa) 
at considerably shorter range. The Americans may have been 
right on political grounds to commit themselves to the defence 
of Formosa: but in so far as their decision was influenced by 
strategy, I think it was strategy of a specious and unimaginative 
kind 


* * * * 
Even the most god-like commanders are not, in practice, im- 
mortal, and I should have thought it would be a good thing for 
the United Nations to appoint a deputy commander-in-chief to 
their forces in Korea. I imagine it might not be an easy appoint- 
ment to make. From the shop-window point of view the officer 
selected ought obviously not to be an American ; yet if General 
MacArthur became a casualty (and even V.LP.’s aircraft are 
obedient to the laws of gravity), his deputy would find himself in 
command of predominantly American forces and served by an 
all-American staff. It would, all the same, be a useful step. General 
MacArthur's personality and methods have produced, since the war, 
a vague impression that Japan and everything to do with that part 
of the Pacific is his business and nobody else’s ; and although this 
impression is not wholly just, I think it does affect some people’s 
attitude to the Korean war, and anything likely to modify it would 
be to the good. If he had a deputy he might, too, be able to make 
arrangements for the heads of diplomatic missions to have some 
contact with his headquarters. His present discourteous and un- 
accommodating attitude to them seems rather childish. 
* * * 7 
Although he was only 37 when he was killed last Saturday, I 
think Ian Morrison was what is generally understood by a great 
man, and I am quite certain that he would have been remembered 
as one had he lived. It was not merely that he was an extremely 
enterprising and clear-headed correspondent with very mature 
political judgement. His character had a sort of translucent quality, 
so that behind his diffident manner and his boyish appearance 
people of all races recognised in him a man to be liked and trusted. 
He had an almost feminine blend of sympathy and intuition, yet 
he was tougher and more single-minded in his purposes than 
colleagues who looked much more like thrusters. Everybody liked 
him, at all levels ; he was becoming a legend in Eastern Asia, and 
no single individual did more in the last ten years for what remains 


of our prestige there. When I heard of his death I remembered’ 
that last year, near the borders of Tibet, I had been given a letter 
to deliver to him, but our arrangements for a rendezvous had failed, 
and I still had the letter somewhere. I found it in a drawer. It is 
a dull letter, from a little engineer called Hsii who wrote from the 
Sining Electrical Works, Tsinghai Province. It begins: 

“ Dear Mr. Morrison,—lI often think of you since you went! 

away. I do not forget you at all. . ee 
People have long memories in Asia, and Ian Morrison will not 
quickly forfeit the place that he won in them. Christopher Buckley 
was a very good man, too. 
® 7” * . 

Army Form B199A (Revised 1949) is a tremendously complicated 
document which all officers are required to complete in order to 
bring their personal records at the War Office up to date. It includes 
a photostat copy of the officer’s record in its existing form, and 
the second of the thirty-two paragraphs which instruct him how 
to fill the form up lays down: “If the photostat document contains 
any erroneous information, you must nevertheless transfer it to the 
new documents and detail the inaccuracies in a statement addressed 
to the War Office, which should be pinned to the original copy.” 
A good many people have grumbled at this cumbrous procedure, 
but few, I think, more justifiably than an officer in a Highland 
regiment whom I met the other day. His photostat document 
includes the entry, “ Died of wounds.” 

+ * 7 * 

[Three years ago the whole country suddenly ran out of plough. 
shares and the autumn sowing was held up. This year Whitehall 
has organised, or anyhow failed to avert, a sack famine. The 
Farmer and Stockbreeder pointed out some time ago that there 
ought to be 5,000,000 more sacks in circulation, and the Ministry 
of Agriculture issued 3,000,000. But now all the mills have closed— 
simultaneously—for their annual fortnight’s holiday. The increased 
use of combines means that a high proportion of the available 
sacks have already been filled and are either at or waiting to go 
to the mills, from which, meanwhile, no sacks will emerge till the 
holidays are over. Farmers, like other rugged individualists, are 
often accused of being unduly intolerant of planning. I don’t know 
whether this criticism is just or not, but I do know that they don’{ 
like bad planning. 

7 ” . * 

The bulletin had been posted outside Clarence House. In an 
hour or less “ Princess” would be in the headlines of the next 
edition of all the evening papers, and the citizens would be able 
to satisfy their curiosity without laying out a penny. Meanwhile, 
the information they wanted was tucked away in the Stop Press, 
and in this profitable interim newsvendors all over London were 
chalking, “ The Royal Baby: Official,” on their bills. Economists, 
who are always inventing jargon for things that few of us under- 
stand, ought to look up a term for this attack on a target of 
opportunity in the field of supply and demand. 

* * . * 

In the Territorial camp from which I have just returned the 
civilian barman employed in the officers’ mess was drawing, thanks 
to the Catering Wages Act, considerably more pay than the colonel, 
This, I believe, is what is known as Social Justice. SrrRix. 
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War in Korea 
By PETER FLEMING 


FORTNIGHT ago I said that I thought the Americans had 
a better than evens chance of retaining Pusan, “ but only 
very slightly better.” I think now that this chance has 
improved considerably. The whole of their present front is in 
serious danger; but even if it collapses altogether, they have 
proved themselves during the past two weeks to be on something 
approaching equal terms with the North Koreans, and the possibility 
would seem no longer to exist of a rout leading to chaos, and chaos 
to evacuation. If they can hold the enemy for a week on a front 
of 150 miles they should be able to hold him indefinitely on a 
drastically contracted perimeter; and although, as I write, the 
Jatest reports suggest that the news during the next few days is 
going to be both confused and bad, my guess is that the outcome 
will not be disastrous. The one thing the United Nations must 
hold in Korea is the port of Pusan; and I think the Americans 
will hold it for them. 

Urged on by an order of the day broadcast by their commander- 
in-chief on the fifth anniversary of their country’s liberation from 
the Japanese (for which the Americans had the largest share of 
responsibility), the North Koreans are trying desperately to force 
the Naktong River line. Bridgeheads, of which some have been 
eliminated and others expanded, have been established, but although 
American and South Korean resistance has been tenacious it still 
looks as if only some extraneous development, such as a major 
diversion somewhere outside the present zone of operations or the 
arrival within it of important reinforcements, can save Taegu. 
There is no doubt that the American soldiers are much steadier 
than they were at the beginning of the campaign, and all units 
have learnt (or remembered) that if the enemy gets behind you 
you are equally behind him. On the right flank, at Pohang, the 
Americans are—at the time of writing—still holding the air-strip, 
pressure on which seems to have been eased by South Korean 
forces coming down from Yongdok; but the air-strip is not 
operational and the loss, even if it only proves temporary, of one 
of their three bases on the peninsula must have gravely incon- 
venienced the air force 

‘On the extreme left flank the North Koreans claimed, on Tues- 
day, the capture of Kosong, a coastal village to the south-east of 
Chinju ; I have seen no comment on this claim from Tokyo. The 
American counter-attack in this sector is still held up outside 
Chinju, mainly by stiff opposition but partly by the harassing of 
its rearward communications. Even if the troops in this sector 
were able to advance, they could not with safety go very far until 
the situation immediately to the north of them becomes healthier, 
for fear of the enemy breaking through and cutting them off 
from Pusan. 

The Americans now estimate Korean casualties at 60,000, and 
although this arbitrary figure is almost certainly far too high, their 
losses since the campaign began must have been considerable. 
Short of capturing his casualty returns there is no reliable means 
of estimating what damage has been inflicted on the enemy. 
Infantry always exaggerate, gunners can only guess and airmen, 
however conscientious they are, have no means of divining whether 
the inert figures lying round the burning truck are corpses or merely 
very frightened men praying that the airmen will soon go away. 
The Americans have issued no totals of the prisoners they have 
captured, and the number of these is almost certainly very small. 

Refugees must be a major worry in the Pusan area, whence, I 
believe, some of them are being moved to islands off the south 
coast. Bombing is reproducing, though in a less urgent form, this 
tragic problem in other parts of the peninsula, and whatever the 
final outcome of the fighting, the whole country will be reduced 
to exactly the sort of condition in which Communism breeds most 


easily. No country in the world faces a grimmer outlook than 
Korea does. 


There can seldom have been a war in which overwhelming naval 
supremacy has had a smaller influence on the course of hostilities 
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Carriers of the United States Navy and the Royal Navy are, it jg 
true, usefully supplementing the limited landing-grounds ashore ; 
but though we are accustomed to talk about using terra firma— 
these. islands, for instance, or Malta—in the role of an aircraft 
carrier, it is a new thing to find carriers reduced to the humble 
task of deputising for terra firma, which is about all they can do 
in Korean waters. The United Nations have, but seem unable to 
make use of, the initiative at sea ; and this week's exploits by an 
American warship, which landed a demolition party and temporarily 
blocked a railway tunnel in the far north of Korea, is the type of 
operation which might well pay dividends, particularly if developed 
on lines calculated to confuse and mislead the enemy. 

Of the theatre commanders in the last war, General MacArthur 
was, I think, the only one to deny himself the use of strategic 
deception. He lost little by doing so, except some experience 
which might have proved valuable later ; for by the time facili- 
ties for misleading Imperial Headquarters in Tokyo had been 
developed, Imperiai Headquarters had been virtually deprived— 
owing to shipping losses and other administrative difficulties 
—of operational control of the far-flung Japanese armies. If 
we meant to attack A, it was, or anyhow it became, easy to 
convince Tokyo that we were really going to attack B ; but it was 
by then too late for Tokyo to recover a lost flexibility and readjust 
dispositions made much earlier in the war. So it is fair to say 
that General MacArthur's neglect of deception had small effect 
upon the outcome, or even upon the cost, of his campaigns in the 
South-West Pacific, and it is probably also fair to say that his 
indifference to this branch of warfare, which played so important 
a part in Europe, was enhanced by the fact that the facilities for 
practising it had all been developed, and were controlled, by the 
British, co-operation with whom he found uncongenial and appeared 
to regard as pointless. 

But although pride, or prejudice, or some practical considerations 
may cause a commander to decide against taking any active steps 
to hoodwink his enemy, that does not mean that it is a good thing 
to go to the other extreme. I can recall no modern campaign in 
which the communiqués put out by one side contained so much 
information which was of value to the other side. To tell your 
enemy not only where you are but where you think he is is surely 
an abnegation of one of the basic rules of fighting ; and Tokyo 
does this twice a day. There is probably now no great harm in 
both identifying and revealing the locations of the American 
formations holding the bridgehead, for they are all in contact with 
the enemy, and North Korean intelligence is almost certainly good 
enough to be quickly aware of any regrouping. Still, however good 
your enemy's intelligence staff is, there seems little point in doing 
their work for them, and however easy it may be for them, in 
a situation such as this, to build up your order of battle it is one 
of the duties they are paid to perform, and it ought to involve 
rather more diversion of effort than is needed to switch on a 
wireless set. 

As for telling the enemy exactly where you believe his various 
divisions to be, I can see no point in this at all. Perhaps General 
MacArthur believes that a parade of omniscience in this context 
will intimidate his adversaries. Even if the North Korean forma- 
tions are always identified correctly, I can hardly believe that the 
references to them in Tokyo communiqués have this effect. If I 
were the North Korean commander-in-chief, I should greatly appre- 
ciate being told, twice a day, just how much my opponent knew 
about my dispositions and, by inference, just how much he did 
not know. The publication of details about American formations 
may be useful from the point of view of publicity at home and 
morale in the field ; but who, except the North Korean high com- 
mand, benefits by being told that the Xth North Korean Division 
is believed to be at Y? An insight—any insight—into your 
enemy's mind is of incalculable value in war, in which—even more 
than in other human affairs—there is an enormous premium on any 
form of certainty ; and it will take a lot to convince me that the 
order of battle content of the Tokyo communiqués (which finds, 
incidentally, no counterpart in those from Pyongyang) does not 
represent a foolish and superfluous mistake 
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The possibilities for strategic deception in Korea are obvious. 
Powerful and unopposed naval forces can range at will up both 
flanks of the peninsula, and it would be an easy matter to simulate 
a major amphibious threat to any point or points on the enemy's 
virtually undefended coast-line about which, because of their rela- 
tion to his main lines of communication, he could be expected to 
feel sensitive. He could hardly ignore a threat (say) to Inchon. 
He might not react strongly, but he would have to make some 
diversion of resources to meet it ; and if the ruse were well managed, 
these resources would tend to increase, with a consequent weaken- 
ing—at no significant cost to the Americans—of his effort on 
the main front. Perhaps something of this sort is being attempted ; 
but there are no signs that it is being attempted with either 
thoroughness or success. 


Insulting Behaviour 


By R. H. CECIL 


N injury, Lord Chesterfield told his son, is much sooner 
forgotten than an insult. But despite its profound social 
importance, this revelation was not to find expression in 

the laws of England until 1839, when counties and cities all over 
the country were busily establishing police forces on the new London 
model and promoting Parliamentary Bills to clothe them with 
authority. The legislators then attached a forty-shilling penalty to 
the use, in streets and public places, of “ insulting words or 
behaviour with intent to provoke a breach of the peace, or whereby 
a breach of the peace may be occasioned.” And having once 
admitted the principle that criticism must be restrained by the 
Police Acts, they emphasised their new sense of relative gravities 
by giving the police more arbitrary powers of arrest for insult than 
for aggravated assault. Lord Chesterfield, starting as a Polonius, 
had become a legal oracle. 

They could hardly have realised what they were doing. 
was a less touchy age than this, their magistracy less imaginative, 
their newly-created police more cautious. Little could they have 
foreseen that the “insulting behaviour” clause would become a 
universal measure of deportment, an instrument of censorship, and 


Theirs 


a pigeon-hole into which a police service increasingly sensitive to 
public feeling could shove every public peccadillo not specially 
condemned elsewhere. No Eros stood then in Piccadilly, Fascist 
and Communist were unknown at the street corner, neighbours said 
fearlessly what they thought of each other in strident Anglo-Saxon 
derivatives, and snooks (which, if Mr. Eric Partridge is right, had 
been used in controversy since 1702) were cocked with impunity. 

Did anyone seem insulted ? a police witness was asked by a 
London magistrate the other day when two students were charged 
with “insulting behaviour by climbing the statue of Eros.” The 
policeman said that bystanders were angrily directing the climbers 
to come down, so angrily as to arouse in his mind statutory fears 
of a breach of the peace. It was enough. Forty shillings, please ; 
and, remember, that statue was not put there for young asses like 
you to climb. 

Eros now rivals the Oxford “* Martyrs’ Memorial ” as a challenge 
to the bibulous young. though it has yet to be crowned in the small 
hours with any article of homely earthenware. It leapt into fame 
among statue-scalers in January last year, when a clumsy climber 
was sentenced at Bow Street to three months’ imprisonment because 
he had damaged Eros to the tune of £48, and then, afraid to come 
down, had held the police at bay for hours while a packed Piccadilly 


Circus watched entranced. But this case also provided reinforce- 


ment for those who, in legal circles, regard the “ insulting 
behaviour ” charge as the peace-oflicer’s vade mecum. The Home 
Secretary ordered the man’s release from prison because the 


‘malicious damage ” charge used by the police was not one which 
magistrates can try; it is a matter for juries. The climber got 
away scot-free because the police, deciding for once to take up a 
weapon more formidable and dignified than “ insulting behaviour,” 
had taken up the wrong one. 

The insulting-behaviour charge, because it usually springs from 
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circumstances which the defendant finds it humiliating to recollect, 
does not provoke appeals “ on a point of law” to the High Court. 
So we are denied the views of His Majesty’s judges on the propriety 
of its use in the many cases where the insult may have been trifling 
and the likelihood of a “breach of the peace ” conjectural. One 
of its more cynical uses concerns a gap in the law relating to 
prostitution. A charge of “ soliciting for the purpose of prostitu- 
tion” depends for its success (in law if not in practice) upon proof 
that someone was annoyed. Prostitution is not a punishable offence, 
nor is soliciting. No offence is established even when the two 
together can be proved to have caused annoyance, unless the woman 
charged is already a “common prostitute.” Here is a dialectical 
quandary that looks completely circular ; how are you to get a 
woman convicted for the first time as a prostitute if she must already 
be a prostitute.to qualify for trial? The police, without whose 
verbal ingenuity much of the law would remain academic, took 
up the challenge. On her first arrest they charged her with “ insult- 
ing behaviour whereby a breach of the peace might have been 
occasioned,” and said (by way of satisfying the rest of the clause) 
that the gentleman accosted “ appeared annoyed.” The next time 
she appeared in court that conviction was accepted as proof that 
she was already a common prostitute. Since no woman has ever 
challenged this procedure on appeal to the King’s Bench Division, 
it is now hallowed by years of unquestioned practice. 


s&s 


If, as some reformers demand, we were so logical as to appoint 
a public defender as well as a public prosecutor, these and similar 
points might reach the High Court. As it is, they await the 
determined litigant who will take up the challenge alone. Such a 
warrior seemed to have been found recently in the person of a 
man who was called upon to answer the charge of “ using insulting 
behaviour” as the result of a dispute over a cab-fare. He 
demanded to be told, in English, what he was charged with. You 
couldn't “use” behaviour, he said: that didn’t make sense. (It 
did in 1839, when in another context you could be charged with 
“using loitering”; but this man belonged to the powerful school 
who deride a statute that is a hundred years old—-unless it happens 
to be the Habeas Corpus Act, the Bill of Rights or some other 
bulwark of liberty that acquires strength rather than attracts ridicule 
as it gets old.) It was explained to him that the statutory phrase 
was “using insulting words or behaviour,” and that the “ words ” 
had been dropped out for the occasion because what was alleged 
to have been insulting was not his language but the way he shouted 
it. He muttered angrily as he paid his fine, but no more was heard 
of him. 

Io the best of my belief, no one has ever compiled a list of the 
unsociable acts which have led to “ insulting-behaviour ” charges 
Here is a beginning, though in some of these cases the magistrates 
have bridled their credulity and refused to convict: 

(1) Over-impassioned heckling 

(2) Carrying placards contrasting the diet of the unemployed 
with the Lord Mayor's banquet. 

(3) Arranging (with similar purpose) two rolls, a sausage, and 
a tin of dried egg on the red carpet outside a Piccadilly 
hotel. 

(4) Demonstrators chaining themselves to railings. (“ How can 
it be suggested,” said a magistrate not long ago, “ that that 
might not cause a breach of the peace ? ”’) 

(5) Giving “ peace” handbills to members of H.M. Brigade of 
Guards. 

(6) Various kinds of traditional mayhem on Boat-race night 

(7) Dozing in a stranger’s car on a parking-place. 

(8) Letting the air out of his tyres. 

(9) Throwing a municipally-owned lifebelt into the river for 
fun. (This got so “ insulting ” in London that the L.C.C 
had it made a special offence ; and thereafter there was 
no need to prove that it might lead to a breach of the 
peace.) 

(10) Caricaturing the Minister of Transport, in charcoal, on a 
Belisha beacon 

(11) Peering into people’s windows (though this ts more 
popularly charged as “ eavesdropping ” under a statute of 
1360, which is so old that no one has the heart to 
challenge it) 
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(12) Climbing public statues, the barbarity of the insult increas- 
ing with the height of the climb. 

(13) Fighting in the street (The reasoning behind this is that 
you can hardly have clearer proof that “a breach of the 
peace might be occasioned ~ than the fact that it is actually 
going on.) 

(14) Excessive vehemence in public discussion with the 
neighbours. 

(15) Too-obvious chicanery in a bus-queue. 

(16) Cocking a snook at a policeman. 

This final debauch raises a special question. Its latest occurence 
was at Ipswich in 1947, when a man of great daring, stung by a 
resentment whose origin is unrecorded, thumbed his nose with great 
emphasis as a constable rode by on a bicycle. (A report in one 
of the less restrained newspapers said that he used both hands and 
twiddled his fingers.) He was fined £2 under the Public Order Act, 
1936, for “ insulting behaviour whereby a breach of the peace was 
likely to be occasioned.” The 1936 Act had extended this convenient 
charge, formerly available only in certain Police Acts, to the whole 
country as a means of dealing with the Blackshirts ; but because 
it carries heavier penalties than the Police Acts, it may gradually 
supersede them as its original purpose is forgotten. The Ipswich 
snook could have involved its cocker in a fine of £50 and three 
months’ imprisonment. The point it raised was this: Since it 1s 
the duty of the policeman to preserve the peace, can an insult 
directed at him be held likely to cause a breach of it ? Lacking 
high guidance, the magistrates at present take the view that a 
policeman has the same feelings as anyone else, and might forget 
his cloth. But the gravity with which the law now regards “ insulting 
behaviour * may be gauged from the fact that the people who “ use ” 
it, unlike perjurors, dog-thieves and fraudulent company promoters, 
can lawfully be arrested by a constable without any warrant from a 


magistrate. You have been warned 


The U.S. Motor Car 
vy. Karl Marx 


By RICHARD LEE STROUT 


E are travelling fifty miles an hour, the roads are half- 

empty in the dew-pearled morning and the continent of 

North America stretches ahead. The black, three-lane 
highway “ U.S.-N.Y. 23” spirals over hills, swoops into valleys, 
merges briefly in cities with other numerals when its pursuit is like 
a paper-chase, then emerges free and clear on the other side, with 
the cars zooming along it. Four out of every five American families 
own a car. In August and September the weather in the northern 
United States is at its best. These are vacation months. Nobody 
can understand America or what a lot of people get out of living 
in it without understanding the adventure of which my family and 
] are now a part. 

Crows flap up from the meadows as we volley along. The 
scragegly southern pines that we left in Washington have changed 
with the northern climate to white pine, fir, hemlock and occasionally 
birches leaning over streams. There is a New York car behind us 
and an Oregon car up ahead that we have been playing tag with 
off and on for an hour. Most of the cars are big five-passenger 
affairs, but now and then we pass a sturdy Austin or other British 
make. These have made their appearance in the past five years 
and proved their mettle on alien soil. They are still uncommon 
enough to cause comment, and possess the éclat of the imported 
article. For a country where petrol is so cheap, their extraordinary 
economy is not a major selling point, however. They are most 
commonly thought of as “second cars” in two-car families 

rhis intricate highway civilisation on which we are now embarked 
extends into every nook and corner of the nation. There are filling 
stations at every corner cross-roads. The main roads are printed in 
blue or red on the free regional maps given away as the polite 
attendant gives a final swipe with his rag on the windscreen on 
which he has previously squirted a douche of cleansing solution 
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from a little hand-pump. These motions are as standardised and 
familiar to the drivers as the counterpart vernacular of golf or 
tennis or horse-racing to enthusiasts. “ Check your oil and water?” 
asks the attendant as he automatically moves to the bonnet. Then, 
too, there will be the omnipresent “ hot dog ~ and “ coke ™ to eat 
and drink: a ribbon of commercial life follows either side of a 
road right across a 200-mile desert. 

There is a sort of motor mystique in all this. I do not say that 
the highest efflorescence of a civilisation comes in allowing ten 
or twenty million families every summer to get into their respective 
automobiles and rapidly dash off in all directions. Where they all 
go to I don't know ; sometimes to vacation camps, sometimes to 
visit relatives 3,000 miles off, sometimes just to get into movement 
in keeping with the queer American joy of movement for its own 
sake. But the important thing is that among material satisfactions 
this is one of the most enjoyable to the gregarious, mechanically- 
minded, outward-looking, travel-loving American. This is what 
he and his family have been looking forward to all those humdrum 
winter months, what they will talk about for months to come. It 
is the great annual cutting loose from boss and job, the freedom of 
initiative which every human imagines he possesses. It is new 
scenes and the choice of alternatives. It is the mechanical miracle 
that lets a little man surrounded by his bouncing family aim at a 
great hill and soar up it like a bird. It is the economic miracle 
that most of the families that follow the sport can afford to do it. 

The radio installed in many of the cars goes on and off inter- 
mittantly, giving jazz, advertisements and sober-voiced news com- 
mentators from Washington telling of the ever-graver situation in 
Korea. The family listens. They do not discuss Korea. What is 
the use? The battle-issue is out of their hands. As to Truman's 
course, it probably has greater unanimity of approval than any other 
action he ever took. But to many and many a driver speeding 
along in 1950 there is the feeling that this may be the last ride of 
this sort for many a day. 

The American automobile is the great counter-prophet to Karl 
Marx. It can be argued that the Model T of Mr. Henry Ford, 
which started all this, kept the American working man capitalistic. 
The fact that the American trade union movement is almost solidly 
anti-Communist today is one of the most important global facts of 
our lifetime. American industrialists half-a-century ago did _ their 
utmost to insure a Communist nation in the future. They were 
men of the utmost respectability who bought and sold railroads, 
went to church on Sundays, voted the Republican ticket and 
preached the gospel of the twelve-hour day for their workers 
Unlimited immigration from Europe kept wages low, labour spies 
and informers prevented the formation of unions, and besides that 
the rolling unbelievable wealth of the virgin continent made it 
possible for almost anybody to get enough to eat and wear, par- 
ticularly while there was a frontier and cheap land. 

All this seems a long way off from what I started with—the 
annual motor madness of the United States, now in full swing 
Actually, it is all part of the same story. American workers have 
got enough good things out of the unprecedentedly productive 
semi-capitalistic economy of which they are a part to identify 
themselves with it. That is perhaps the single most objectionable 
feature of American life in Moscow's eyes. The depth of the 
feeling is one of the hardest things for the average open-minded 
European to grasp. It is easy to put it all into statistics, but 
statistics of themselves rarely tell all of any story. In 1900 the 
average American factory worker earned $13 a week for a 60-hour 
week, and his emplover could fire him at will if he so much as 
lifted his voice in protest—and blacklist him, too, perhaps, after- 
wards. Today average hours for the same factory worker are 40, 
and he earns $56 a week; there are paid holidays and collective 
bargaining. Trade unions are not as strong in America as in 
Britain, for they got their real start only about fifteen years ago, 
but there are 15,000,000 members today. 

What is more important is the balance-sheet on the intangible 
side. There is probably less resistance among workers to labour- 
saving machinery in the U.S.A. than in any other industrial country. 
This is because there is, when all is said and done, a basic, con- 
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trolling tradition of passing on a substantial share of the machine's 
benefits to the workers, and now that workers are organised the 
share is larger The American worker is not a separate class ; 
he walks and talks as though he were as good as the next man 
or possibly a little bit better He has a reasonable chance at 
owning a home and sending his children to college. He takes it 
4s a matter of course that he will have an automobile. . This may 
just be the bait of the capitalistic system; doubtless he should 
prefer cultural to material things and prefer opera on his new 
wireless to the mixture of jokes, jazz and advertising he gets. I 
will not argue the case. The important thing in the global struggle 
between two ways of life is that the American worker seems to 
like what he is getting. In 1900 food, clothing and rent took 83 per 
cent. of all his income ; today only 66 per cent. The ratio is still 
declining 

Nor has social legislation been neglected. The biggest single 
piece of domestic law-making that the 8Ist Congress back in 
Washington will pass is the 1950 Social Security Act. It will bring 
10,000,000 more workers in under the old age, disability and 
unemployment insurance provisions of the 1935 law, to an estimated 
total of 45,000,000. That 1935 law started the Roosevelt revolution. 
President Roosevelt's opponents were confident they could defeat 
him on the issue. They had so completely misread the temper of 
the times that his opponent, Alf Landon, carried only two of the 
48 States. The 1935 Act was thirty years behind comparable British 
legislation. Fifteen years after Roosevelt started, the House of 
Representatives adopted the present extension Bill. 

All this seems far off as I and my family in our car join the 
great annual American vacation outing. The birds sing, the cars 
roll, the filling station attendants smile, the rest rooms are clean 
and neat. America is a playground and maybe we can push the 
speedometer of the old bus up to 55 This splendid road we are 
on leads 3,000 miles one way, or from Mexico to Canada in the 
other. There may be higher symbols of civilisation. All I say is 
that if you understand it you understand why the American worker 
identifies himself with the economic system in which he lives. 


Groundnuts and the 
African 


By A. FOX 
ECAUSE the undertaking is in Africa, the success of the 
Groundnut Scheme presupposes the co-operation of the 
native. To the surprise of the planners this co-operation has 
been most reluctant. The sudden and large demand for labour in a 
country where previously the opportunities for employment were 
small has brought problems that were not foreseen. The ignorance 
of the African will be overcome by time and experience; his 
irresponsibility is a question that needs urgent attention. The latter 
is particularly shown in the high labour turnever figures, which 
amount to more than 60 per cent. a month. When it is borne in 
mind that the bulk of the labour is recruited, and carried: in lorries 
for distances often greater than one hundred miles, the waste can 
be appreciated ; but, worse still, within a few hours of their arrival 
as many as 20 per cent. may have deserted. Those who remain 
rarely become “ permanent.” This means that each newcomer has 
to be trained, often to be lost without any warning just when he is 
becoming proficient 
The labour laws of Tanganyika were framed to prevent the 
exploitation of native labour, and safeguarded the African to the 
point of penalising the employer. It was never considered that 
Government would be a large employer As an example: Africans 
work on a thirty-day ticket, but the law not only allows the African 
sixty days to complete his ticket, but permits six days’ consecutive 
absence. A key man such as a tractor-driver can therefore at the 
end of an unofficial six days’ holiday return and demand his work ; 
and, if it has been given to another, legally, claim his full thirty 
days’ wages, even if he has only started a ticket. 
Che labour-managers are continually harassed by the unnecessary 
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administration caused by this high turnover .It becomes impossible 
to hold the labour figures to a given target Even when Africans 
have been contracted to work for a given period, which involves 
their appearing and pledging themselves before their District Com- 
missioner, there is still no assurance that they will not desert. If 
the labour-manager wishes to prosecute a deserter, he will get no 
assistance from the Administration ; District Commissioners are 
far too busy. The labour-manager must take on the duties of 
detective and prosecutor before a conviction can be obtained. The 
task of catching an African who has a six days’ start is futile. So 
desertion passes unpunished, the waste of money continues, and the 
law falls into disrepute. 

The Overseas Food Corporation and the other companies engaged 
in development try to make the conditions attractive for the African. 
Careful selection is made of labour-managers ; there are shops, 
schools, games. model villages with married quarters, carefully 
balanced diets—but all to no avail. Before possible remedies are 
discussed, the causes must be examined. Before the war Tanganyika 
had become an African Utopia, where there was no necessity to 
work and no one starved. Africans were encouraged to stay at home, 
and there. surrounded by their tribal customs and institutions, they 
were helped to improve the quantity and quality of their crops, and 
by co-operative marketing schemes to obtain better prices for their 
produce. In this way they were enabled to improve their standards 
of living, and provide funds for social services which they were 
taught not only to use but to administer 

Measured in terms of material phenomena, Tanganyika was a 
backward country, but considered in terms of human happiness, 
freedom from want and protection from the curse of Adam—having 
to work by the sweat of his brow—Tanganyika was an oasis of 
happiness in a confused world. When the Groundnut Scheme was 
started, not only was labour demanded, but punctuality and 
obedience were required, both quite foreign to the African. The 
willingness or unwillingness of the native, the possible necessity for 
compulsion, and the break with the previous policy were overlooked. 

Unfortunately, the Government of Tanganyika has not decided 
what it should do; the result is that the old and new policies are 
in conflict. On the one hand is the Administration urging the 
African to stay at home and grow more crops; on the other is 
the Overseas Food Corporation demanding more and more labour 
in order to maintain its targets in the face of a high labour turnover. 
This confusion is further aggravated by some of the older members 
of the Administration. It would be harsh to say they are hostile, as 
certain frustrated labour-managers do ; negative is more accurate. 
The influx of many Europeans of a type not formerly seen in the 
Territory ; their many demands on Government ; the appearance 
of labour-managers recruiting in native areas and asking for the 
arrest of deserters, has estranged many District Commissioners, who 
remember the happy decorum of pre-war days. 

The remedy for this unsatisfactory state of affairs is difficult to 
find. A return to Utopia seems impossible. At first sight the easiest 
solution would be to introduce an element of compulsion into the 
labour laws. The difficulty here is that Britain has often been 
criticised at the U.N. Trusteeship Council, and such action would 
give an immediate handle for attacking Britain on a charge of 
Imperial exploitation of primitive people It would be better to 
continue as at present and try by precept and example to instil into 
the African a sense of responsibility. But this presupposes the 
willingness of the British taxpayer to see more of his money 
squandered for an indefinite period. 

A first and obvious step is to transfer the Groundnut Scheme 
from the Ministry of Food to the more experienced Colonial Office. 
Under its guidance the Government of Tanganyika could be directed 
and assisted to harmonise the old and new policies. The District 
Commissioners should be helped to educate the African regarding 
his duties and responsibilities in the Scheme The Overseas Food 
Corporation for its part should make a better utilisation of labour, 
and be helped to introduce into its labour camps the better features 
of African village life. The African needs only a lead, and he will 
play his part in a bold experiment which will bring him immense 


benefits. 
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Bradman and I 
By C. K. ALLEN 


OR reasons which will appear, a powerful bond has always 

existed between Sir Donald Bradman and myself, and when 

he omitted to send me a complimentary copy of his Farewell 
to Cricket—well, well, he is doubtless a busy man—lI thought that 
the magnanimous thing was to buy it. I have now read it from 
first to last, and that is more than I can say of all the books which 
1 feel it my duty to buy or borrow 

Let me hasten to explain, however, that this is not going to be 
either a review or one of those King Willowy cameos. I have 
not the literary genius for that sort of thing. I have followed 
cricket keenly all my life, but I have always been under the prosaic 
impression that it was a game. When, however, | read some of 
our more accomplished cricket littérateurs, 1 perceive that it is 
really a kind of mystic sacrament, or tribal rite, or lyrical ballad, 
or Trojan epic. Well, epics always bored me, probably because I 
suffered too much from them in youth, and I would rather keep 
them out of the plaving-fields (Waterloo notwithstanding). I admire 
and envy good cricketers, but it is fifty years since I regarded 
them as demigods. I also admire good writers (and I could name 
some) on a good game, but when they go all literary, in what 
D. H. Lawrence used to cail the “ would-be” manner, then, I 
confess, | begin to yawn. 

No, this is not a deathless contribution to the cricket saga, but 
merely a trifling reverie, I trust of the “ thought-provoking ™ kind, 
on what I admit is a well-worn theme—namely, the strange con- 
trasts and chances of the human lot. For, as you shall learn, Sir 
Donald and | started from much the same point, and yet it cannot 
be denied that our careers have diverged considerably. I dare 
say that I regret the difference more than he does. I rather fear, 
indeed, that he may not even have noticed it. 

Of course, I started rather earlier than he did Sir Donald was 
born in 1907. Years before that I was sitting, for the moderate 
half-price of sixpence, on the famous Hill of the Sydney Cricket 
Ground watching great matches in the midst of the toughest guys 
known in those days as “larries"—and the most expert and 
vociferous barrackers that Australia could produce. Had I that 
dithyrambic gift which I have mentioned I could tell of stirring 
encounters seen from that Olympia; of R. E. Foster's 287 on a 
vicious wicket; of the bowling (to be alliterative) of Barnes, 
Bosanquet, Blythe and Braund ; of that match, which Sir Pelham 
Warner must remember vividly, when the barrackers, impatient 
of delay through rain, bombarded with bottles (and there were 
many bottles among them !) the concrete cycle-racing track which 
then encircled the Sydney ground. But I will not be tempted. My 
point is simply that, in one sense and with all modesty, I have a 
knowledge of the game which Sir Donald can never claim, because 
he never saw Trumper and Duff and Noble and Hill and all those 
brave ones who lived before Agamemnon. He certainly never 
captained any of those matches, as I and my disreputable friends 
frequently did from the Hill. He may claim, with some plausi- 
bility, a rather more extensive practical experience of the modern 
development of the game; but as for that, it is notorious that 
cricket is not what it was in 1907, simply because, as all my 
generation will agree, nothing is what it was in 1907. That, of 
course, is what is wrong with the world 

Biographers will not fail to notice striking similarities between 
us. Thus, we were both born in Australia. Even though about 
a thousand miles separated our birthplaces, we both undoubtedly 
have the international status of dinkum Aussies. Again, we both 
played on the Sydney Cricket Ground. True, I played once, as 
a schoolboy, and made a dashing 15 not out, before about a 
hundred people, while he played oftener and made rather more 
runs before somewhat larger crowds. But neither he nor anybody 
else can rob me of the glory of my first and last appearance on 
that incomparable arena. Feet that have once trodden the turf 
of the Sydney Cricket Ground can never, believe me, be the same 
and you may interpret that how you will 
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What biographers will not know, and that is why I am telling 
them, is the extraordinary similarity in our early training in cricket. 
This is Sir Donald’s account of it: 

“ At the back: of our home was an 800-gallon water tank 
set on a round brick stand From the tank to the laundry door 
was a distance of about eight feet. The area under-foot was 
cemented. Armed with a small cricket stump (which | 
used as a bat) | would throw a golf-ball at this brick stand 
and try to hit the ball on the rebound. The golf-ball came 
back at great speed and to hit it at all with the round stump 
was no easy task. To make my game interesting | would 
organise two sides consisting of well-known international 
names and would bat for Taylor, Gregory, Collins and so 
on, inturn. The door behind me was the wicket, and I devised 
a system of ways to get caught out ” (and bowled, Sir Donald 

were you, even then, never bowled ?) “and of boundaries.” 

When I read this I stared and gasped. I make no accusations, 
but this promising young batsman was merely plagiarising. Why, 
this was exactly how I served my apprenticeship in cricket ! Well, 
not exactly. | admit some slight differences. 
were the tank and the brick base, though my wicket was not of 
concrete but of asphalt. My ball was derived from tennis. not from 
golf Young Bradman was evidently schooling himself for fast 
bowling, and | agree that to hit a Larwoodian golf-ball with a 
stump—to hit it at all, much more to hit it for four-—-was no mean 
feat in itself. On the other hand, my bat, being an old, discarded 
and warped walking-stick, was thinner than a stump, and I con- 
sider that my bowling methods were subtler. According as the 
tank was Barnes or Bosanquet or Trumble or Howell, I varied 
the pace and pitch and made frequent changes of bowling (being, 
of course, captain of both sides). In my opinion, this required 
just as much skill as young Donald's high velocity stuff, and more 
variety of stroke-play. I remember that many of the deliveries of 
Bosankey (as he was affectionately known to me and many other 
Hillmen) were particularly tricky. I also adapted my batting with 
more finesse than my rival seems to have shown. When I was 
frumper or Duff, I remembered my responsibilities as an opening 
batsman and played with a combination of exquisite grace and 
studied caution ; when I was J. J. Kelly or Cotter—known sloggers 
I went for sixers, and sometimes had to recover them from the 
gardens of neighbours, who did not seem to appreciate my prowess 
My best hit off Bosankey broke a window at a remarkable distance. 
and the match had to be abandoned pending a rather painful 
inquiry by the Board of Control 

The sole disadvantage of my oval was that the off-side boundary 
was only about three yards distant from the wicket, while the 
leg-side field consisted of the whole garden. It was therefore diffi- 
cult to score on the off—though I developed an ingenious system 
of doing so—and all my really pretty scoring strokes were to the on 
I became particularly adept in a sort of scythe-like leg sweep which 
I have never seen in any other batsman. I am convinced that if 
Sir Donald had had my training in leg-play he would have made 
light of body-line bowling. The great advantage of this type of 
cricket is that one is simultaneously captain, batsman, bowler and 
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umpire, and therefore must possess a profound knowledge of all 
branches of the game—except, perhaps, fielding, which, however, 
being done by rose-bushes and other well-placed flora, is practically 
infallible. Umpiring requires not only vigilance but the highest 
qualities of character. I was always strictly impartial, to the point 
of sternness, frequently gave myself out I.b.w., and never disputed 
my own decisions. All the more remarkable, therefore, is the 
circumstance that I won all my matches, which is more than Sir 
Donald can say. 

And now I come, at last, to my moral reflection on these strange 
coincidences. Here are two young Australians, both enthusiastic 
and ambitious in cricket, both trained in almost identically the 
same way. One becomes world-famous, the Nonpareil. The other 

well, if there is an Australian Wisden, you will not find his name 
there. Strange, is it not ?-—and how unfair! Still, there are 
compensations. Sir Donald may have gone further than I did 
in the game, but I will never admit that he was a better all-round 
cricketer than I was in those great unsung Test Matches of yore 
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Changing Scenes 
By GODFREY BULLARD (Balliol College, Oxford) 


a3 OW chances it they travel?” asked the wondering 
Hamlet, “ their residence, both in reputation and profit, 
was better both ways.” And indeed we should be more 
hard put to it than Rosencrantz was to supply a motive for the mid- 
summer movements of the Balliol Players. Perhaps it was just a 
desire to transmit the glory of classical drama to as wide a section 
of the English public as possible which, in 1923, prompted the 
forming of this nebulous organisation. It has no independent 
existence ; its membership is irregular and fluctuating ; its funds, 
when it has any, are destined for the defraying of running expenses 
rather than for the strong-box. It boasts a producer, chosen by 
circumstance, and a business manager, chosen by the producer: 
nothing more. There is no qualification required for entrance. 
Even some of the casting remains an open question until about a 
week before the dress rehearsal. 
" These factors were kept clearly in mind by the 1950 producer 
when, one January morning, he announced his intention of doing 
Aeschylus’s Agamemnon in the translation of Mr. Louis Macneice. 
His friends expressed their scepticism, but he was not shaken. For 
one thing, although for many years Aristophanes had been the rule, 
jt was in accordance with even older tradition to attempt this par- 
ticular play, which had been the Players’ maiden production. A 
little odd, perhaps, to choose a piece in which two of the three main 
characters are female and must of necessity be played by men, but 
even this finds a present-day parallel at Bradfield as well as earlier 
precedents in both Athens and the Globe Theatre. 

When questions of casting had been disposed of there still 
remained those of scenery and stagecraft ; in fact, when the set is a 
different one every day, problems of site can only be solved on 
the spot. In most cases either cast or audience (and usually both) 
have to endure some discomfort throughout the play. This year the 
performance at Corfe Castle was especially beset with hazards ; 
burrs and caltrops sprouted knee-high among the ill-balanced seats 
of the auditorium, and during the Beacon speech a huge dog 
bounded through the ranks of the chorus. Still, these could always 
be relied upon to deploy intelligently wherever they had room 
And what matter if, on the summit of Old Sarum, the House of 
Atreus buckets about like a mad thing, and Clytemnestra, after 
assuring Aegisthus that she and he “ from now shall order all things 
well,” makes an inauspicious start to her new married life by putting 
her foot through the palace doorstep ? It’s all in the day’s work— 
even if it does take about that long to repair the damage. 

There were the usual mountains that became molehills in the 
length of time ; for instance, in the matter of a turret for the watch- 
man to stand on. One was actually prefabricated and _ its 
component parts stowed away in the company’s pantechnicon, but 
as the complex mechanism of the thing demanded a full hour to 
put it together the only time it was used, and then it resembled 
an isolated piece of construction for the Festival of Britain, it was 
for ever afterwards abandoned. For the most part we used nearby 
buildings and walls. A chariot, however, we could not do without, 
and very handsome the finished article was, too, with its sable 
markings and solid wheels. It looked something like a glorified go- 
cart, but, given adroit propulsion by a couple of slaves, it could 
always be counted on to run lightly over the greensward at open-air 
performances or grate less easily along polished gangways whenever 
the weather forced us indoors. Only once did it provoke laughter 
rather than admiration, when, after some feverish eleventh-hour 
repairs, the over-zealous slaves, in terror at missing their cue, pushed 
it on its way so that it hurtled down the slope to the stage with 
Agamemnon and Cassandra hanging desperately on to the cardboard 
side-pieces as though they had just caught the last ‘bus from Troy. 

Yet without these slaves the easy flow of production would have 
been unattainable. At least two were required ; one to spread the 
purple carpet (and roll it up afterwards with the alacrity of a 
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broker’s man) and another to fumble at the King’s intractable 
buskins. In the interests of economy they changed sides and made 
a second appearance (rather oddly) as Aegisthus’s retinue. But, 
apart from these, local colour was so non-existent that Clytemnestra 
may be excused for exploiting the surroundings at a coastal school, 
by pointing to a faint haze onthe horizon and exclaiming 
triumphantly, “ There is the sea! (and who shall drain it dry ?).” 
But perhaps it is a little unfair to have the chorus-leader saying, 
“Look! I see a herald coming from the beach” when the man in 
question is still completely obscured by an impenetrable box-hedge. 

Travelling companies nowadays seem to arouse sympathy, and not 
hostile, or even idle, curiosity. Certainly we were met on every 
side with expressions of tender and unflagging hospitality. In clerical 
circles this interest was particularly marked: for all our repertory 
of pagan productions there is not a dramatis persona who is not 
immediately persona grata where the clergy are concerned. Perhaps 
this is just the natural outcome of performing so regularly in 
bishops’ palaces We showed our gratitude by paying sightseers’ 
homage to every cathedral, church or abbey we came across. Yet 
there were times when we felt our profane tragedy to be truly 
kindling divine wrath, as at Corfe Castle when, one Sunday morning, 
the downpouring from a guilelessly clear sky of a colossal thunder- 
storm (“ particularly heavy in parts of Dorset” said the Press) sent 
seven sleepers-out scurrying for what protection the ruins might 
afford. Bad weather has an extraordinarily powerful effect when 
one has no fixed abode. At breakfast, while the victims, attired in 
bathing-dresses, salvaged their sodden blankets, we eyed the stream- 
ing skies and dispiritedly exchanged pages of the Observer. Even 
the suggestion that our unhallowed bedding had rested upon the 
killing-place of Edward the Martyr went unchallenged. 

But the rain passed away unrepeated, and we came to Winchester 
excited by the prospect of a new treat, the producer having promised 
us that here we might enliven the play by giving cries, exclamations 
and words of abuse in the original. This suited Agamemnon, who 
found that all languages sound much the same when shouted in 
agony at the top of one’s voice. But Cassandra, in private life 
a chemist, had to learn her funereal invocations to Apollo 
phonetically, and dreaded lest some classicist in the audience should 
give vent to an ironical titter when she reached the wistful line, 
“And yet too well I know the speech of Greek.” 

For the most part, however, this year’s weather did not tempt 
us to sleep outside. The normal allocation of a village hall proved 
adequate, if uninspiring. But against the sylvan background of a 
scout hut at Dauntsey’s, how attractive seemed the idea of visiting 
Stonehenge in the following sunrise of June 24th! In the rosy 
foreglow of a camp-fire, which we had been unable to resist lighting, 
the suggestion gained enthusiastic support. Alas! the midsummer 
sun dawned next day upon a good three-quarters of the company 
still hoggishly asleep. 

To amateur actors, coming straight from a Trinity term, the 
country seems enchantingly new, the climate is as like as not benign, 
and the hours pass pleasantly enough: bathing in exquisite private 
pools or amid the pounding surf of channel shores; wandering, 
with a basket of cherries, through undiscovered market-towns ; 
driving endlessly along country lanes ; drinking out the day in remote 
taverns until the call of “Time, gentlemen, please,” sends us 
shambling to our billets. “How to travel, including how not 
to ’—here it all is in black and white. Such trips require, indeed, a 
rapid change of scenery for the players to be constantly revived 
and the freshness of a 2,000-year-old tragedy preserved. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


IR ALAN HERBERT, as this year’s President of the English 

Association, has chosen as the theme for his address the 

subject of the “English Laugh.” His lecture, if I may so 
call it, has now been published by the Oxford University Press for 
the sum of three shillings and sixpence. In expounding his thesis, 
Sir Alan has relied upon illustration rather than upon argument ; 
he provides us with a long list of jokes, ancient and modern, most 
of which are excellent, and one or two of which I had not heard 
before. This inductive method is perhaps preferable to the deduc- 
tive systems imposed by other philosophers, such as Hobbes, 
Herbert Spencer, Krapelin, Sully, Nencioni, and Henri Bergson 
I agreed with Jean Paul Richter that “the laughable has from 
the beginning refused to enter into the definitions of philosophers, 
except unwillingly,” and I am glad, therefore, that Sir Alan has 
been chary of definitions and lavish of examples. The laughable 
is so varied and volatile a thing, so dependent upon the transitory 
chemical conditions of the human body, that it is as otiose to 
track its movements as it would be to chart the flittings of a 
butterfly upon some August afternoon. But it is certainly profitable 
to produce a list of jokes, some of which seem funny to some of 
us all the time, but most of which would not stimulate even a polite 
cachinnation among our Slav or Latin friends. It is true, I think, 
that there does exist a special type of sensibility to the laughable 
which we are justified in calling “ The English Sense of Humour,” 
and that it is possible to define, or at least to isolate, this brand 
of risibility by citing the sort of things which make Englishmen, 
but not others, laugh. Yet it is slapdash of Sir Alan to have 
included in his list of jokes so many that were made, not by English- 
men, but by the Scots, the Irish or the French. You cannot isolate, 
or even illustrate, a genus if you choose specimens drawn from 
other types. 

* * * * 

In his introductory remarks, Sir Alan, with his accustomed 
modesty, admits that it is not possible “to claim any sort of 
monopoly in laughter or in a sense of humour for the English race.” 
But he contends that we are “ specially proud and sensitive about 
what we call the British sense of humour.” The use of the term 
“ British ” in this connection appears to me to beg one of the many 
questions which Sir Alan begs ; he would admit, on reflection, that 
there exist many important and strange differences between the 
English and the Scottish sense of humour, and that, if you are to 
isolate the former, it is essential to draw some distinction between 
the Scottish chuckle and the English laugh. 
and rightly to assert, that the English are peculiarly sensitive to the 
reproach of possessing no sense of humour. They enjoy being 
called stupid, illiterate or lazy ; but “tell an Englishman that he 
has no sense of humour and he will knock you down.” 1 do not 
deny the truth of this assertion ; it is indeed curious that, whereas 
a German will be wounded if you call him “ ungebildet,” or a 
Frenchman pained if you tefer to him as an “individu,” the 
Englishman will beam at any insult, so long as his sense of humour 
is not called in question. This idiosyncrasy is, we are assured, 
extremely winning ; but the philosopher might argue that it is as vain 
to mind whether one possesses or does not possess this eccentric, 
and quite uncreative, balance of the nerves, as it would be to worry 
about whether one’s feet are large or small. Yet Sir Alan is so 
positive that a sense of humour is an important asset that, since 
I] revere all that he says and does, I must bow myself low before 
his premises. 


He goes on to assert, 


* * * * 


In that he is by nature most humane, Sir Alan excludes from 
the kindly areas of a sense of humour those occasions for laughter 
which are provided by the misfortunes of others. He does not 
agree with Thomas Hobbes that decent laughter is “ nothing else 
but sudden glory, arising from some sudden conception of some 
eminency in ourselves, by comparison with the infirmity of others, 


or with our own formerly.” Nor does he agree with Herbert 
Spencer that laughter is produced by a “ descending incongruity, 
when consciousness is unawares transferred from great things to 
small.” He does not deny that the misadventures of others may 
arouse momentary amusement, and, in fact, he himself cites the 
example of a Chancellor of the Exchequer slipping on a banana- 
skin when on his way to a Budget debate ; but he contends that 
these forms of derisive laughter are experienced by the lowest types 
of humanity, and have little to do with the delicate and affable 
movements of amusement which we proudly assert to be the very 
essence of the English sense of humour. For him that sense js 
aroused “by the perception of the difference between things as 
they are and things as they cught to be.” This is a simple definition, 
It implies that the English sense of humour is, as an emotion, 
sympathetic rather than derisive, subjective rather than objective, 
and operates at a level of consciousness precariously and always 
delightfully balanced between thought and feeling. .I should, on 
the whole, agree with such a definition. But in the illustrations 
with which Sir Alan provides us there are many examples which 
fall outside any category which could be devised. 
* > * * 

He does not, for instance, examine in any detail the phenomenon 
of nonsense. He admits that many of the jokes which stimulate 
the English sense of humour are based upon the impossible or 
the fantastic, and bear no relation whatsoever to “ things as they 
are.” Being lamentably deficient in a sense of humour, I am bored 
by imaginary conversations between an Englishman, a Scot and 
an American, even as I am bored by jokes which possess no logical 
content. I agree rather with Dr. Johnson's lapidary remark: “ The 
value of every story depends on its being true. A story is a picture 
either of an individual or of human nature in general. If it is 
false, it is a picture of nothing.” Yet in my more eupeptic moods 
(and they are frequent) | am capable of deriving clean amusement 
from nonsense. | admit also that, whereas the Germans, the 
Persians, and the Americans can indulge with great effect in the 
nonsensical, it is only the English who really love nonsense for 
nonsense’s sake. That, I suppose, is part of our charm, of which 
we are ourselves so conscious and to which foreigners are so 
obstinately obtuse. The English love of nonsense derives from their 
intense hatred of logic. It represents a rebellion against the 
discipline of orderly thinking ; it reflects our happy childishness 
and the delight which we take in all forms of play, even word- 
play ; and it is therefore frowned on by foreigners as a symptom 
of infantilism and unworthy of the dignity of the adult mind. Yet 
if our enjoyment of nonsense be a defect, it is certainly an engaging 
and convivial defect. And how agreeable it is, when we become 
tired by the task of thinking, to escape into the upper air 
where the birds wear policemen’s helmets and the cows have 
wings. 

* * * * 

I am glad that I have read Sir Alan Herbert’s pamphlet. If one 
approaches the English sense of humour too seriously, one may 
end by coming to the really horrible conclusion that it is little 
more than a temperamental habit, in which mental indolence has 
accustomed itself to find comfort and escape. Sir Alan convinces 
us that it is a continuous, instinctive and perfectly respectable 
adjustment of, proportions. li certainly provides an unguent for 
seared feelings and an emollient in an unpredictable but angry 
world. “ Laughter,” says Sir Alan, “is good for us. When 
we laugh, richly and gloriously, without restraint or bitterness, we 
forget ourselves and the world, and we are as angels looking down 
on life, laughing at it but loving it.” I shall endeavour, therefore, 
to cultivate a sense of humour, to laugh loud and long at stock- 
exchange stories, to find Mr. Malik funny, and to shake with loving 
amusement at the thought of the atom bomb. I shall then become 
as an angel looking down 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THEATRE 


«Captain Carvallo.” By Denis Cannan, (St. James’s.) 


Mr. CANNAN calls his amusing play “a traditional comedy,” a 
label whose significance escapes me. On the analogy of traditional 
airs in music it evolves fear—quite groundless, | am happy to say— 
of ye olde knocke aboute, with Captain Carvallo as a miles gloriosus 
and a lot of people draining huge cardboard goblets and falling 
over backwards amid loud, unprovoked laughter. It may, on the 
other hand, suggest that Mr Cannan has written his comedy in 
somebody else’s tradition, and we certainly catch from time to 
time Shavian echoes—Darde, the psalm-singing saboteur, is, for 
instance, a farcical elaboration of Pastor Anderson in The Devil's 
Disciple, and there are certain more general similarities in approach. 
But whatever Mr. Cannan chooses to call his comedy it entertains 
us: and that is what comedies are for. 

Captain Carvallo, in the course of a modern war for which he 
is not very suitably dressed, is billeted on a comely but hitherto 
chaste farmer’s wife whose husband is a devoted but impractical 
member of the local resistance. With his associate Winke, a 
biologist driven by somewhat Lysenkovian motives to provide him- 
self with the right sort of war record, Caspar Darde is made 
responsible for the assassination of Captain Carvallo. Reluctant 
to take so extreme a step, he decides to compromise by blowing up 
the Captain’s billet in the stables during the Captain’s absence ; 
and in order to ensure his absence it is necessary for Darde’s wife 
to give Carvallo an assignation in her bedroom, where a good 
time is had by both. After this the play tails off in an aimless 
third act. 

“ Lightweight ” is perhaps the epithet with which to qualify the 
praise which the author undoubtedly earns ; skill and wit are there, 
but they somehow add up, in the end, to something a little less 
than one felt they were going to add up to. Lightweight is the 
word, too, for Mr. James Donald’s Captain Carvallo—an attractive, 
assured performance, but one which leaves us thinking that this 
philosophical amorist had it in him to interest us more deeply than 
he does. Miss Diana Wynyard is delightful as the goat whose 
ardent and carefully modulated bleating attracts the tiger, Mr. 
Richard Goolden is unfailingly funny as her husband and Mr. Peter 
Finch, though he does not give the impression of being a natural 
comedian, does admirable work as the biologist. Mr. Anthony 
Pelby, who plays a small part well, revives what is to me the 
greatest unsolved mystery of the modern stage. Actors are taught 
to handle rapiers, claymores, stilettos, pistols and battle-axes as 
though to the manner born ; why do they never learn how to carry 


a shotgun ? PETER FLEMING. 
CINEMA 


“Sunset Boulevard.”  (Carlton.) “Cargo to Capetown.” 
(Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.) “ Rogues of Sherwood 
Forest.” (Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion.) 


Sunset Boulevard is a brilliant film directed by Mr. Billy Wilder, of 
Lost Weekend fame, and brilliantly acted by Miss Gloria Swanson, 
Mr. Erich von Stroheim and Mr. William Holden. Miss Swanson, 
returning to the screen after nineteen years’ absence, plays the part 
of an ageing ex-star who lives in a gigantic derelict house, adopts 
a gutless young script-writer in order that he shall patch together 
a horrible scenario she has written, and ends by shooting him and 
going mad. Miss Swanson is so truly magnificent in her pitiful 
delusions, so incomparably better an actress than anybody on the 
Screen today, that one cannot begin to imagine why she has spent 
nearly two decades in retirement. From choice, one hopes, yet does 
not altogether believe. Mr. von Stroheim, as the ex-director turned 
butler, and Mr. Holden as a “ kept” man are both credible and 
pathetic, and as himself Mr. Cecil B. de Mille, sadly compassionate 
towards a relict of a byegone age, is admirable 

Sunset Boulevard is bursting with detail, and as well as giving us 
a memorable opportunity of seeing the—to a whole generation— 
mythical Miss Swanson’s emotional fireworks, it is a witty and cruel 
commentary on Hollywood, a tragedy and a trip into nostalgia. 
rhe direction is superb. 

Cargo to Capetown is a good film of the sweat and dirty dungaree 
type. Mr. John Ireland, his strange tip-tilted face furrowed with 
care, is the captain of a wheezy old oil-tanker, and in order to 








ARTS 


persuade anyone to sail het, he shanghais a crew, an old shipmate, 
Mr. Broderick Crawford, and Mr. Crawford's fiancée, Miss Ellen 
Drew. Love, though always round the corner, is not nearly so 
much in evidence as one might expect, being kept in a state of 
subjugation, as it were, by other elemental things, a hurricane and 
a fire. Whether in a sou’wester, an asbestos suit or a tired uniform, 
Mr. Ireland has a magnetic quality which cannot be denied, and 
one finds oneself thinking up ways and means of getting the man 
to smile. One can see how easy it would be for Miss Drew to 
make it her life-work. The noise is, at most times, terrific, and the 
story constantly abandoned for nautical sequences, for Mr. Craw- 
ford mending an alarming looking piston under water, Master 
Espinoza getting half-washed overboard, a nameless member of 
the crew drowning in oil, and other such misfortunes. But, on the 
whole, the film is convincing and makes good entertainment. 
This cannot truthfully be said of Rogues of Sherwood Forest, 
which concerns Robin Hood's son, King John and his merry Magna 
Carta, a lot of Barons in tin pork-pie hats and a lot of Bowmen 
in fore-and-afts. The overall impression is that the boy. scouts 
are competing before a dramatic congress with one of their own 


productions. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
MUSIC 


Tue Proms. and the Promenaders remain an enigma to me. Is there 
a section of the community whose taste for “ classical” music is 
seasonal, for whom the last half of July, August and the first half 
of September is a close season for communing with musical master- 
pieces ? Some cf the tired Promenaders, standing for two hours 
after a hard day’s work, have the glazed yet obstinate expression 
in their eves that I recognise as that of a broody hen; and I have 
no doubt that any attempt to interfere with their trance-like pleasure 
would cause the same angry fluttering and shrill protest that is the 
despair of the amateur poultry keeper. I have even wondered if 
some of the applause at the Albert Hall these nights is not what 
art-historians would recognise as a “stylisation” of such animal 
reactions—a protest against the interruption of the musical stream 
rather than a sign of pleasure. Or is it that, being a British institu- 
tion, the Proms. have developed a communal ethos, perhaps by now 
partly hereditary, so that in certain families this summer concert- 
going is as accepted a part of the pattern of living as Saturday 
afternoon football-watching in the winter ? Certainly a large pro- 
portion of the Prom. audiences do not attend any other Albert Hall 
concerts during the rest of the year, and the prices of admission are 
not different enough, as between Proms. and other concerts, to 
account by themselves for the seasonal spate. 

The standard of playing has been better this year; or it may be 
that, newly returned from a completely a-musical holiday, I am in 
a more generous mood. During the last week Walton's violin 
concerto was admirably played by Alan Loveday, whom I see 
to have heard all too often playing the Tchaikovsky concerto, for 
which he is much less fitted temperamentally. His playing ts 
fastidious and musicianly, his tone refined and temperate in warmth, 
and though he has vigour he lacks emotional abandon and the 
exhibitionist qualities so essential for any Tchaikovsky concerto 
In the same programme the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under 
Sir Malcolm Sargent gave a finely modulated, if not a great, 
performance of Sibelius’s seventh symphony—perhaps the last quite 
unequivocally “ great” music that we know. (If you quarrel with 
that, I can always defend myself by choosing my own definition of 
“ great,” since in this matter it is a case of quot homines tot defini- 
tiones.) 

On August 15th Mary Jarred’s singing of Brahms’s alto rhapsody 
had a breadth and warmth, a penetration of the music’s lyrical 
earnestness which other recent performances—though sometimes 
more beautiful as pure sound—have lacked. In the same concert 
the double concerto for violin and violoncello was played by Jean 
Pougnet and Zara Nelsova. This will never be a popular work, not 
because it is lacking in lovable melodies (the second subject of the 
first movement is among Brahms’s most endearing) but because the 
medium does not allow of great lyrical expansiveness and invites 
close musical thinking rather than nostalgic meditation. For those 
who are open to the charms of such music the performance will 
have proved an admirable introduction to one of Brahms’s less 
played works and will have whetted the desire to make its closer 
acquaintance. MARTIN COOPER. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tue other day I was shown some charming water colours and sketches 
by Adam and Repton of a fine country house. This week | walked up to 
the house and found the beautiful ceilings in pieces on the lawn, the 
windows suggestive of the eye sockets of a skeleton and the grimness 
of a demoiished home everywhere. A singularly pleasant path through 
a belt of trees was scarcely passable. After the best trees had been 
felled much of the “* lop and top” had been left and was overgrown with 
weeds, especially nettles. Not content with “the beauty’s ruin and the 
life’s defeat ” the iconoclasts libelled the thing they had destroyed. One 
excuse given was that the house was “a Victorian fake.” Fine specimens 
of the work of the historic architects and designers were, it seems, not 
recognised by the planners of our poor helpless country. A house with a 
great past and a lovely present had been demolished and further insulted, 
It is a small thing, but more capable of correction, that a public right of 
way also was blocked by felled boughs, and further on a pleasant path 
blotted out by a cinder road. The indignation of the neighbourhood 
is inexpressible. A gardener said to me: “It makes you cry.” 


Late Butterflies 

The experts at Rothamsted who examine all the evidence of immigrant 
butterflies will have some trouble to explain the phenomena of this 
summer. My experience seems to be quite general, that all butterflies 
made a very late appearance, especially the cabbage white and the tortoise- 
shell, though with me this last is still rare. In one garden, so I hear, a 
flycatcher has been attacking the butterflies in general on this late 
appearance, but is showing a well-marked preference for the peacocks, 


| a most unusual proceeding. 


[A Bumper Crop 


Every year almost there is some bumper crop or other. This year 
the bumperest (why not? Bumper is adjectival) is undoubtedly the nut, 
wild and cultivated. The clumps of nuts on my Kentish cobs look 
almost like hornbeam keys, so many are they and so closely compacted. 
More than this, for the first time over a span of ten or twelve years, 
they have not been robbed. The reason is the temporary—l fear, only 
temporary—absence of grey squirrels. The corn crops looked almost 
bumper at one time; and though, round me, farmers have been 
singulary successful in overcoming the flattening of the oats (the wheats 
remained more or less upright) the weather has destroyed the flourish. 
The good crops have become average; and drying is more than normally 
difficult. Perhaps blackberries may be added to the nuts, and the ivy- 
leafed blackberry, grown alongside the logans, is likely to out-fruit the 
brambles in the hedge row. 


Buying Eggs 

A reference in this place to magpies, an increasing race, as the worst 
enemies of nestlings, has brought a ietter from as far away as Cyprus. 
They are described as flying over the land at the height of about two 
yards and uttering sudden squawks which frighten mother birds into leav- 
ing the nests, which the harpies at once empty. The once vast numbers of 
the species have been very much reduced by the simple process of an offer 
to purchase the eggs from small boys. Nearly 2,000 were so bought in 
three years, and the magpies have almost disappeared. As the bird lays 
a very large clutch the small boys must do well. The paucity of small 
birds in parts of France is certainly due in large part to the excessive 
number of magpies. One most unexpected point in their favour is noted 
in the Cyprian experience: “ They drive away the crows, which are nearly 
as bad.” 


In the Garden 

The publication of a small book on garden hedges has produced a 
host of criticisms, with which I cannot help disagreeing both positively 
and negatively, on many points. Here are a few. Beech makes so fine 
a hedge by itself up to any height you please that there can be no good 
reason for mixing it with thorn. Hornbeam is likened to beech because 
the leaves are alike. There is of course all the difference in winter time 
between the bright coppery beech leaves and the dull limper hornbeam. 
It is perhaps true that cotoneaster simonsii is a too widely neglected 
hedge plant. For myself, though I admire the bush and have planted 
it freely, it makes too thin a hedge by itself. As to omissions, if anyone 
wants an evergreen hedge of good size in quick time I should say that 
thuja haastii is very hard to beat, certainly preferable to more popular 
forms of hedge of this class. On one point we are all agreed: the best 
of all evergreen hedges is holly, with yew as runner-up. Among rather 
less usual garden hedges my own favourite is a mixture of barberries, 
especially Darwinii and Stenophylla. The one barberry to avoid is the 
white-stemmed dictyophyllum on account of its rampancy. 

W. Beacn THOMAS 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No: 31 


Report by Monk Gibbon 


A prize was Offered for a fable in the manner of A°sop oa the 
disadvantages or advantages to all concerned of having a third 
(ie., Liberal) Party in British politics. 


I had hoped that party loyalty would be a stimulus to inspiration, 
and this proved to be the case. One entrant gave her fable such 
an idy'lic ending as to be suspect of Communism. “So the Lion 
and the Leopard went away with a few of their servants who were 
stil afraid to leave them. But the others stayed to work and play 
together, and were happy in their strength.” Morals like “ The 
middle course, seldom popular, is often the wisest and the safest ” 
(A. MacDonald) or “ Extremes attract the voter, but moderation 
plays little part in public affairs * (E. P. Heriz-Smith) stressed the 
virtue of the Liberal mean. D. Law regretted the passing of the 
Liberal Greenfly, but Lord Dunsany with his rabbit, and Guy 
Kendal with his tiny green lizard, who, when the lion and the 
unicorn were about to begin their annual tournament, rushed into 
the lists demanding to be allowed to challenge both champions 
“*My ancestors,’ he explained, ‘ were anything up to a hundred 
feet long ; in fact, they were called the great surians, and though I 
am so small, yet in wisdom and zeal for liberty I excel both these 
monsters ’"’—were less generous to Liberal aspirations (the lizard 
was liquidated) ; and the Revd. W. R. Roberts drew the moral, “ A 
third hen is not wanted in the farmyard where there is neither 
shelter, rations, nests nor scratching space for more than two.” 

Having as the prelude to my arduous responsibility studied the 
1692 edition of Sir Roger L’Estrange’s The Fables of A-sop (1 was 
hoping at one time that the shade of A®sop himself might have 
competed successfully) I was in the mood to appreciate A&’s entry, 
with its seventeenth-century tang, complete with capitals, moral and 
reflection, which is L’Estrange’s mode of presentation. Lord 
Dunsany (crushing to Liberal hopes), D. Meredith (Swiftian at the 
expense of all parties), the Revd. C. H. Butler (pro-Labour ?), Cinna 
(who perhaps gets nearest historical fact) and Moineau Senior 
(whose morak appeals to me) completed my short list. Having sub- 
jected these entries to a final acid test of reading aloud, to get 
the correct AEsop inflection, I had decided to give the first prize to 
£, when it dawned on me that I had probably, after all, given the 
prize to AEsop himself. I am in Ireland, and no longer have 
L’Estrange’s two volumes by me. But a reading of fable 121 in 
another version confirms this. The Revd. C. H. Butler and D 
Meredith, therefore, get a prize of two pounds each, and the 
ingenious plagiarist, whose entry there is, unfortunately, not room 
to print in full, must be content with a consolation prize of £1 
for his clever adaptation 

FIRST PRIZES 
(Revo. C. H. Burter) 
PONS ASINI 


A camel and an elephant disputed which of them was best fitted to 
serve man. The camel argued that his capital hump possessed incom- 
parable advantages. 

Yes,” said the elephant, “ but my great weight, thick shin and long 
proboscis are invincible.” 

Just then a passing ass, hearing them, proclaimed his own superiority. 
Thereupon they all determined to put the matter to the test. 

Binding themselves to serve a merchant who journeyed far in search 
of jewels, they traversed a great desert. Here the camel carried the 
merchant with much hauteur, but the elephant could only be fed with 
great difficulty. The ass, content with the meagre provender of the 
wilderness, walked unpretentiously in the camel's shade. 

In time they came to a land of dense jungle. Here the elephant, self- 
sufficiently snatching fruits to fill his voracious maw, levelled a path for 
the others. 

At last they debouched upon 
must needs cross, and the only means thereto was a slender bridge of 
The ass invited the merchant to mount and crossed safely over 


a raging torrent which the merchant 


laths 
with his burden. 
Furious, the camel and the elephant rushed upon the bridge to rejoin 


their master. But immediately the fragile structure broke and they were 


dr »wned 

“ Hot” quoth the merchant, “* This inconspicuous beast of small capital 
assets but with wits enough to take advantage of the strength of the 
mighty is altogether superior to his compantvas. Of the three L judge him 
tadispensable, espectally as he alone survives.” 
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(D. Mexevortn) 
THE LION AND HIS PESTS 

A lioa, who had long enjoyed the attentions of a louse, a flea, and a 
tick, managed one day to swallow the flea. “ Though two pests remain,” 
he thought, “I am at least better off than before.” But he was wrong; for 
without the antics of the flea to distract them, the louse and the tick 
battened on him more firmly, and soon gave him cause to wish he had 
dealt with the other pest less harshly. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 33 
Set by Ian Fleming 
Alfred de Musset said that ° 

“La vie est breve, 
Un peu d'amour, 
Un peu de reve, 
Et puis, Bonjour. 
La vie est vaine, 
Un peu d'espoir, 
Un peu de haine, 
Et puis, Bonsoir.” 

There is obviously room for a third verse, ending: “ Et puis, 
Bonne nuit,” and a prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered 
for supplying it. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must 
be received not later than August 25th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of September Ist. 

. . . a 


A French Proverb Adapted to the 
Times 
Goon, long ago, was Better’s foe ; 
Qur worry is more coarse: 
Is there enough of Fair Enough 
fo overcome what's Worse ? 
AMANUENSIS 





Preparedness in Aircraft Design 





HE fifth post-war flying display and exhibition of the Society 
of British Aircraft Constructors, which will be held at Farnborough in September 
(open to the public on Saturday and Sunday, Septe mber 9 and 10), will be seen 
with clearer eyes than were its predecessors, for the people of the free countries 
are now aware of the imminence of the new threat to their liberty 

Military aircraft will be studied from the point of view of 
their capabilities and their availability in quantity in the months and years immedi- 
ately ahead, Transport aircraft have now to be considered against the need to 
maintain strategic world communications with speed, economy and adaptability. 


Whilst 


One fact will be strongly evidenced by the display. 
never neglecting forward research those responsible for British design policy (the 
official departments and the manufacturers) have done their best, in the conflict 
ot post-war priorities, to ensure that we Possess airc raft and power untts, at high 
performance by current world standards, which are developed and ready to be 
manutactured on a large scale should emergency demand. 

First importance has been given to fighter categories and 
although, regrettably, we have not built them in sufhcient quantities, it is true to 
say that Britain has, in advanced stages, a range of jet aircraft comprising high 
altitude interceptors, intruders, ground-attack and light bomber aircraft, night 
fighters, naval fighters and dual-control fighter trainers, which combine in formidable 
degree the elements ot pertormanc e, combat efHectiveness, ability to use small 
fields, safety in the hands of inexperienced forces, engine reliability and durability, 
maintenance practicability, interchangeability of components, and simplicity of 
manutacture, 

In this important matter of defensive aircraft as well as in the 
field of high-speed transport, in jet engines and in high-ethciency propellers for 
turbines the de Havilland Enterprise has made a leading contribution. A dozen 
free countries have adopted de Havilldad fighters tor their detence. 


Det AAVitiaA we 
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British Papers in Germany 
Sin.—I read recentiy in The Times with regret but not surprise Mr. 


Kenneth Lindsay's letter stating that the Foreign Office proposes to close 
down the British-sponsored newspaper in Vienna, Die Welt Presse. Since 
Welt Presse has been sold to the 
It is apparently too late 
the Foreign Office in 
foolish action in the 


then the same journal reports that Dic 
Socialist-owned publishing firm of Vorwaerts 

pursued by 
similar 


to remedy the short-sighted policy 
Austria, but still time to prevent 
British Zone of Germany, where it is proposed to close down or sell by 
the end of the vear the British-sponsored newspaper Die Well, a paper 
without equal in Germany, with the largest circulation of any paper 
ever published in that land, ahd wielding tremendous influence among 


there 1s 


the German people at this critical hour 
policy pursued by the 
Germany makes sad reading. In 
newspapers. These made a 
and were all too down, the 
deciding to newspaper groups 
representing the different politica! parties. It was in vain that experienced 
and responsible journalists, serving in the Control Commission, 
warned against this policy, pointing out that the sponsored newspapers 
should be retained until the German people had thoroughly absorbed 

British way and purpose“ as far as a democratic Press was concerned 
The result is that the political situation in Germany today is aggravated 
by biased political sheets which would not be accepted by the people 
of this country nor any other true democracy. There are, of course, 
exceptions, notably Die Zeit of Hamburg. Last yea the Foreign Office 
closed down the British Zone Review, a journal printed for some time 
in both languages, open to the views and contributions of both peoples, 
which inception in September, 1945, had striven to build a 
bridge between the two nations, and had succeeded. Its place was taken 
by Blick in die Welt, printed in German, a journal which during this 
last year has been conspicuous by its failure to achieve anything, except 
costly production. It is. it is stated, to be closed down, or sold. Like 
a number of other essays by the Information Services Division of the 
Control Commission it “ never will be missed.” But Die Welt must not 
be al'owed to suffer a fate similar to that of Die Welt Presse. 

I appeal on its behalf to those journalists who, like me, served in the 
Control Commission and know, as career diplomats can never know, the 
value of independent newspapers published in che democratic tradition. 
Yours, &c., JoHN MOFFAT. 
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Men for the Ministry 
Six, —Just four years after an article of mine appeared in the Spectator 


under this heading the Bishop of Southwell writes another to point out 
position is today. But what have the bishops done 
during these four years to bring about reform It almost seems as if 
the Archbishop of York is the only one of them with reform really 
at heart. What use is it for public-school chaplains, headmasters and 
house-masters, or for day-school masters and parish priests to foster 
vocations among boys with things «as they are 

From time to time a parson gets impatient (Dick Sheppard, Joseph 
McCulloch-—and | suppose myself. as I have been writing about the 
seriousness of the situation over a period of years in leading London 
and The bishops smile indulgently and murmur 
something about young men in a hurry. Meanwhile the anomalies con- 


how serious the 


> 


’ 


provincial papers) 


use of the 


tinue—stumbling blocks to effective evangelism, to the full 

nen we already have and to the recruitment of others Only this week- 
end a London vicar has written an article in one of the Sunday papers 
saying why he is quitting the Church of England. He has some hard 


things to say about the Church and about diocesan bishops in particular 





The terrible thing is that there is some truth in it all. Some priests have 
ready in despair left the Church to take up secular employment ; others 
e advert g continually for spare-time work 
For time at any rate let the bishops put aside all else and concentrate 
n the removal of the well-known anomalies and on this problem of 

nanpower in the Church. Above all, let them get to know their clergy 
1d do something to help and encourage the country clergy in their 

oneliness and poverty. Let them make some attempt to see that each 
nan is used according to his several ability and that preferment from 


responsibility and leadership does not rest 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, we know, 
demands on his time and attention. Has not the time 
Archbishop for Home Affairs—a man 


obscurity to position of 


knowing someone.” 


upon 
has world-wide 


come for the appointment of an 
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of pastoral experience himself, and alive to the problems of the ordinary 
clergy? And let us have more diocesan bishops of this type who could 
know and love the assistant shepherds. 
the “ headmaster ” type among us. 
And perhaps the time has come to scrap C.A.C.T.M. and go back to 
the old system of bishop accepting or 
ordination. Under the present system we are losing good men steadily, 
If the bishops need reminding how things should be, let them look at 
their brethren in the Episcopal Church of Scotland.—Yours faithfully, 
The Rectory, Saxby-All-Saints, Brigg, Lincs. BERNARD CROFr. 


There are still too many of 


each rejecting candidates for 


Sir.—The article by the Bishop of Southwell on Men for the M inistry 
has an interest for all who care for the cause of Christianity in this 
country The Bishop is by no means a prophet devoid of honour save 


One cannot, however, help regretting that his 
language would suggest to many readers that Church and Church of 
England mean to him the same thing. The Free Churches, though they 
do not claim, with Anglicans and Romans, the apostolical succession, 
are also serving the cause of religion. They, too, have problems connected 
with their ministries. But they have not suffered from that continuous 
decline in recruits of which the Bishop complains. There may be many 
this. Let me refer to Methodism. For the thirty years or 
more in which I have been concerned with the selection and training 
of men for the ministry, we have always had more offers than we could 
What has been disconcerting is the steady fall in the numbers 
of unpaid lay preachers. When | discussed the matter of the 
ministry with my Anglican friends, they have often expressed surprise 
and even something of envy for our emphasis on the experience of a call 
to the ministry, the series of selection committees through which a man 
must pass before he can be accepted, the period of from five to seven 
years’ training which mist precede his ordination, and the provisions made 
for his retirement when for any reason he is judged by the Church unfit 
for “active work.” The Bishop is right: “ The more the Church asks 
for, the more and better response it will receive.” But the number and 
quality of recruits depends, in the last resert, not on appeals from head- 
masters or dons or even clergymen, but on the spiritual life of the local 
churches in and through which the call to the ministry must come 

Yours faithfully W. F. Lorrnouse. 

Old Bank House, Woodstock, Oxford. 


Sirn.—The Bishop of Southwell, whose optimism is congenital rather 
than official, attempts to: attract young men into the ministry by the 
assurance that there wil! be a religious revival to welcome them. But he 
offers no evidence, and statistics, so far as they go. are against him. He 
should take warning from the unfortunate example of his late assistant 
bishop, who, after publishing a work entitled The Returning Tide of 
Faith, lived for many years to watch it ebb still further. Dr. Barry 
likewise ignores the unpleasant fact that the only way in which to improve 
the conditions of the existing clergy is to reduce their number. All 
appeals to the generosity of the laity have failed —Yours faithfully. 
Horningsea Vicarage, Cambridge. P. R. SmMytHe 


Would France Fight ? 


Sir,—lI have received the follewing from an acute observer married to a 
Frenchwoman: 

“ The logic of the Frenchman and his intelligence are too great to give 
him confidence in present defensive arrangements. France has not great 
manpower reserves. Her population increase was interfered with by the 
satanic cleverness of Hitler, who kept as prisoners one million young 
Frenchmen for several years, and thus denied her several million babies. 
The unfortunates who live in the north and Pas de Calais have a horror 
of re-invasion and liberation, both processes being destructive, demoralis- 
The only solution is a United Europe Army.” 

I am. Sir, 
WINSTER. 


in his own community. 


reasons for 


accept 
nave 


ing and disorganising 
The letter is dated prior to Churchill's speech at Strasbourg 
your obedient servant 
Fivewents Way, 


The Mood of the Hour 


Sin.—Marginal Comment of August 4 calls for a brief marginal 
comment of its own from across the Atlantic—if only to tell Mr. Nicolson 
that, in spite of all that he may say about the present mood in Britain, 
his own writing, a weekly elixir to those afar. carries with it a vitality 
testifying to the continuing vigour of the old country. 

What is happening here this summer is recalling to American minds 
the events of 1940—Dunkirk and our “ finest hour.” Dunkirk indeed, 
with its glorious associations, is today on every lip. Americans now 
know very well that the leadership which Britain gave the world ten 


Crow he roueh, Suisse XY. 
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He doubled the storage space — single- ‘handed! 











sible 


stack them to ceiling level . . . 


cases in which storage space under high ceil- 
ings has been trebled by the use of high-lift 
electric tiering trucks. Space, time and la- 


bour can all be saved where electric trucks 
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One battery electric tiering track—that can lift the goods it carries and 
one man, who learned to operate it in 20 minutes . . . and available 
storage space is doubled within the same stores building ! Doubled—or better. There are many 
“| iia mene 
= For mechanical handling ot lowest cost a 
: ELECTRIC TRUCKS* POWERED BY = 
= Exide-lronclad BATTERIES a 


take over the jobs of portage, stacking and 
loading. Versatile, silent, fumeless, cheap 
to run, electric trucks cut costs and raise 


production. 


BThe Bottery Troc 


tion Deportment of Chloride Botterles Limited *77 King Street, *Monc 


A PRODUCT OF 


_ CHLORIDE 


BATTERIES LIMITED 


EXIDE WORKS - + NEAR MANCHESTER 


RMS HES 


ELIFTON JUINCTION 


hester 2, will glodly discuss with you ony aspect of electric traction 
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years ago is theirs to give today. They are as eager to have Britain 
close at their side in what may prove an equally long struggle as we were 
to have them with us then. But they fully realise that the effort which 
was made then has diminished our power to put forth a comparable 
effort now. That matters little in their eyes provided that the essential 
unity of purpose and action is maintained. All that counts just now is 
that Britain should do what she can—but not more than she can.— 
Yours, &c., ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


1507 Asvlum Avenue, Hartford 5, Connecticut. 


Quaker Scholarship 
Sir.—The paragraph in A Spectator's Notebook on the serious and sober 
work done by Quakers in banking and in brewing ts as interesting as it 
is instructive. May I add a rider, or—better still—may I invite Janus, 
who Knows far more about the matter than I do, to add one for me and 
his other readers? It has struck me (though I have never looked into 
the matter properly) that the Friends have combined sound scholarship 
both with banking and brewing. I remember particularly the Quaker 
baunker-historians—especially two whom I met in my youth, Dr. Thomas 
Hodgkin (whose son, the ex-Provost of Queen's College, Oxford, is also 
a historian) and Frederic Seebohm, who wrote on The Oxford Reformers 
and The Early Village Community. 1 am not sure whether Dr Edwyn 
Bevan (the author of The House of Seleucus) should be included among 
the brewer-historians ; but | imagine that he was connected with Barclay, 
Bevan and Perkins. I leave it to Janus to correct me, and to complete 
the list. I cannot but think that he will find much to add about the 
combination of business with scholarship which has so long, and so 
honourably, distinguished the Friends. The name of Lubbock, for 
example. springs at once to the mind; but it is only one among many. 
Not only scholarship, but also letters; not only scholarship and letters, 
but also social studies ahd social service—all these have owed a good 
deal to Friends who have mixed the good with the useful, and combined 
the arts and humanities with the successful conduct of business.—Your 
obedient servant, Ernest Barker. 


17 Cranmer Road, Cambridge. 


Children in the Home 


Six,—I was very much interested in a paragraph in your issue of August 
4th, “ Treatment of Children in the Home,” and the difficulties connected 
with their supervision. As an honorary social worker of many years 
standing | fully agree that visits from a great number of official or non- 
official persons to “ problem-families ™ are greatly to be deplored, and 
may even prove harmful instead of helpful. 

Might I suggest what appears to me an obvious solution of the 
problem, namely the employment of women housing managers who 
have been trained on the Octavia Hill system, a training which includes 
‘ 





“The Spectator,” Auqust 17th, 1850 
WORK DONE THIS YEAR IN PARLIAMENT 


OprortuNnity is the opprobrium of Incapacity; a fact which 
may explain why Ministers have gone through the easiest 
session with manifest hesitation and annoyance. Never did a 
4 Government meet Parliament for the annual term with a more 
open path before it. The great political superseder of the 
“ Liberal" official party had stepped aside, for the second time 
in his history, and dissolved his party, and from being a rival 
had become the patron of the whigs. From allies being 
troublesome and hazardous through their pressing forward, the 
Radicals had become manageable followers and accommodating 
friends; even the Manchester School section mitigating its 
financial rigours The residuary Opposition, the remnant of 
the Tory or Protectionist party, was not obstinate in its aggres- 
sions, for a threefold reason—it had no well-defined policy of 
its own; it was less jealous of the Whigs than of Sir Robert Peel 
who had suffered the Whigs to supersede him; and at the very 
commencement of the sessien the divisions on the Address had 
exposed its weakness. The want of policy, the want even of a 
common accord in the Tory party, was exposed in the sequel— 
in the idle debate of the Peers on the Dolly's Brae riot; in the 
treatment of Mr. Disraeli’s proposal to transfer part of the 
local burdens to the general taxes. Nor was anything like unity 
»f action displayed until the debates on the Greek affair. The 
lions in the path ot Government therefore had come in and 
proved their tameness, and there was nothing to deter the 
Ministers from a rapid and glorious career along the road of 
the session —nothing except their own deficiencies. 
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social studies in addition to estate management. The rent collector visitg 
the home weekly on perfectly legitimate business, so her visits cannot 
be resented by the householder as unwarranted interference. 

Of course, to make such a scheme successful, it would be essential that 
the housing manager should be responsible only for a comparatively small 
group of houses, which would probably mean that the housing estate 
could not bear the full cost of the housing managers’ salaries, part of which 
might have to be met by welfare authorities. But the consequent reduc- 
tion in the numbers of officials would, I have no doubt, eventually 
reduce the cost to the ratepayers, who, if the recommendations of the 
three departments mentioned in your paragraph are carried out, will now 
be asked to bear the additional burden of salaries for “ co-ordinating 
ofticers."—Yours faithfully, Emma S. Durein 

Summer Hill, Stranmillis Road, Belfast. 


Examination Age-Limits 
Sir,—May I point out that “thirteen” in my letter of August 4th is a 
textual corruption due to oral transmission? It should be ~ certain.” 
That’ should set Mr. Levens’s mind at rest on one point. 

His main contention (of which he makes.unnecessarily heavy weather) 
is that pupils who are compelled to keep up elementary subjects for 
matriculation purposes for a year longer can now pursue them to a higher 
level. That already happens with many pupils. Theoretically it is possible 
with all. In practice many pupils on the other hand will do no more 
than mark time in subjects which are marginal to their main course 
Why should they have to do this when they would be better employed 
in other subjects and studies to which but for the age-limit they would 
have passed on?—Yours faithfully, R. W. Moors 


Harrow School. 
Gambit 


Sir,—In the game of chess it is the threat move that forces the opponent's 
hand. The policy of the Communist bloc is to bring increasing pressure 
upon our vital squares and thus compel counter-measures against attack 
But why should that direct attack ever materialise? Slowly but surely 
the Atlantic bloc is being forced into a suicidal “ zugswang” position, 
and once armament expenditure has reduced living standards to a 
sufficiently low level, the Communist creed will automatically penetrate 
to the inner defences. It would be well to remember that “ hungry dogs 
eat dirty puddings.”—Yours faithfully, H. de B. SauNpers 
Wylderne, Gt. Kimble, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


“Contemporary Jewry” 

Sirn,—The Spectator has so long enjoyed a reputation for the fairness 
of its reviews that I was astonished to find that your reviewer's notice of 
my book, Contemporary Jewry, was such a gross and _ ill-tempered 
travesty. He applies a tissue of disparaging and abusive epithets (including 
the word dishonest) to it, which he does not make any attempt to justify 
except in one case, and there he misrepresents me. He writes that “the 
major part” of the book consists of a “ record of the achievements of 
individuals of Jewish descent in various fields of activity.” In fact, the 
chapter on Contributions to General Culture and Progress, to which he 
presumably alludes, occupies 16 pages, and if he also alludes to the record 
under Political Activity and State Service there are another 10 pages, 
that is a total of 26 pages in a book of 410 pages, or Jess than one- 
fifteenth. 

Although my book is a comprehensive survey of social, cultural, 
economic and poiitical conditions, with chapters on Hitler's persecution 
and extermination of the Jews, the war and its aftermath, the peace 
treaties and anti-semitism, your reviewer devotes the major part of his 
brief notice to reproaching me with inconsistency in regard to the numbers 
of the Arabs in Palestine given in two separate places. Their increase 
from 630,000 in 1919 to 940,000 in 1935 is given in the historical narrative 
as generally accepted at the time. The figures 870,000 for the end of the 
mandatory régime, which appears in a footnote to an appendix, is given, 
as clearly indicated, as the estimate by the Israeli authorities, quoted 
from Le Monde of September 10th, 1948. Your reviewer wrongly 
attributes to me the allegation “ that it was British policy to exaggerate 
the Arab population,” as the footnote plainly states: “The Israeli 
authorities explained the discrepancy by the allegation. .” Even aa 
increase from 630,000 to 870,000 within the period in question, ie., over 
38 per cent., would represent a rate of growth that could challenge com- 
parison with neighbouring Arab countries.—Yours faithfully, 

29 Pattison Road, N.W.2. ISRAEL CoHen 

{Our reviewer states: “I apologise to Mr. Cohen for my use of the 
word * dishonest” and I withdraw this term. I intended only to criticise 
some of his arguments and not, of course, to question his integrity 45 4 
historian.” The Spectator associates itself with this apology and with- 
drawal.] 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


I has more than once been remarked that a large majority of 

those who profess and call themselves Johnsonians are in fact 

Boswellians and nothing else. They have a keen relish for 
everything that Boswell can tell them about his hero, but of John- 
son’s own work they know little. This has never been more clearly 
emphasised than it was in Professor Nichol Smith's presidential 
address to the Johnson Society in Lichfield last year: 

“ Boswellians read and re-read the great Life, they 
can quote whole passages of it, but can they quote The Vanity 
of Human Wishes, do they understand why Johnson was known 
as ‘the author of The Rambler,’ are they familiar with The 
Lives of the Poets? We shall all grant that a hasty reader 
can gain an impression of Johnson more quickly from Boswell’s 
pages than his own. What I maintain is that the true 
Johnsonian regards the Life as supplementing what he learns 
from the writings.” 

There have, of course, been many anthologies of Johnson. In 
his lifetime The Beauties of Johnson (1782) was produced without 
any consultation with the author himself. “ The book,” he wrote, 
“is the production of I know not whom: I never saw it but by 
casual inspection, and considered myself as utterly disengaged from 
its consequences “; he also noted that the book had “ got money 
to the collector.” That was in the heyday of Johnson’s fame as a 
writer. Fifty years later, the prospects of a Johnson anthologist 
had seriously declined, and Macaulay's pronouncements upon the 
contrast between Johnson the writer and Johnson the talker were 
left unquestioned for many decades. 

“ All his books [wrote Macau'‘ay] are written in a learned 
language. When he wrote for publication he did his 
sentences out of English into Johnsonese His constant 
practice of padding out a sentence with useless epithets 
his big words wasted on little things, his harsh inver- 
sions . . . all these peculiarities have been imitated by his 
admirers and parodied by his assailants, till the public has 
become sick of the subject.” 

That was in 1831. And for another fifty years the public, broadly 
speaking, remained sick, or at least neglectful, of the subject until 
Birkbeck Hill and others began gradually to restore the balance. 
Miss Mona Wilson now gives us for the first time what has come 
to be called an “ omnibus” anthology of Johnson.* The book, not- 
withstanding its 960 pages, is a pleasure to read and to handle. It 
belongs to a series of “compendious books ” designed to present 
liberal selections from the works of great English writers and cover- 
ing “all aspects of their authors’ works:+ prose and poetry, plays 
and letters.” Miss Wilson, however, confines herself to prose and 
poetry. No one, perhaps, will worry about the omission of passages 
from Irene, but Johnson’s quality as a letter-writer was such that 
a book designed to include “ the work of Johnson which his disciples 
and friends want to read most frequently,” and yet containing none 
of his letters (except the famous one to Lord Chesterfield), seems 
almost a contradiction in terms. Miss Wilson may well reply that 
she has been more strictly concerned with works published in John- 
son's lifetime, and that the letters deserve, and have had, a volume 
of selections to themselves. But in a comprehensive volume which 
seeks to illustrate the whole Johnson (“ the man and his writings are 
one “), the omission is noticeable, and a similar plea might be made 
for some extracts from the Prayers and Meditations. 

Miss Wilson very properly begins at the beginning, and reprints 
the preface to the translation of Father Lobo’s Voyage to Abyssinia, 
with its early revelation of the authentic Johnson: “The Reader 
will here find no Regions cursed with irremediable Barrenness, or 
bless'd with Spontaneous Fecundity.” Near the end of the volume 
she includes the Song of Congratulation to Sir John Lade (“ Long- 
expected one and twenty”), with a note by Mr. G. M. Young 
recording Housman’s remark to W. P. Ker: “That poem was in 
my mind when I was starting the Shropshire Lad.” 

In the 900-odd intervening pages Miss Wilson rightly gives us 
the full text of Johnson’s major works—London, The Vanity of 
Selected by Mona Wilson. 








* Johnson ; Prose and Poetry. (Rupert 


Hart-Davis. 2 Is.) 


Human Wishes, the Preface to the English Dictionary, Rasselas, the 
Preface to Shakespeare, the review of A Free Enquiry into the 
Nature and Origin of Evil and A Journey to the Western Islands 
of Scotland among them. Here, indeed, is God's plenty for those 
Boswellians who do not know their Johnson. The massive irony 
with which Johnson dealt with Soame Jenyns’s conjecture of a 
superior race of beings deceiving and tormenting men for their own 
pleasure deserves a place in any anthology of English prose: 
“Many of the books which now croud the world may be 
justly suspected to be written for the sake of some invisible 
order of beings, for surely they are of no use to any of the 
corporeal inhabitants of the world. The only end of 
writing is to enable the readers better to enjoy life or better 
to endure it: and how will either of those be put more in our 
power by him who tells us that we are puppets, of which some 
creature not much wiser than ourselves manages the wires.” 

Where are the useless epithets, the big words, the harsh inversions 
to be found in a passage like this ? Again, what better picture of 
a traveller to whom people mean more than places could one have 
than the following: 

“ Raasay has little that can detzin a traveller, except the 
Laird and his family; but their power wants no auxiliaries. 
Such a seat of hospitality, amidst the winds and waters, fills 
the imagination with a delightful contrariety of images. With- 
out is the rough ocean and the rocky land, the beating billows 
and the howling storm; within is plenty and elegance, beauty 
and gaiety, the song and the dance. In Raasay, if I could 
have found an Ulysses. I had fancied a Phaeacia.” 

But it is to be remembered that it was The Rambler essays that 
first established Johnson as the majestic exponent of ethical wisdom, 
and Miss Wilson very properly allots a generous portion of her 
pages to them. In The Rambler, more than in any other 
writings, Macaulay and Taine and others found the principal target 
for their attacks on Johnson's style, and, as Miss Wilson suggests 
in her introduction, the reader who wants to know Johnson in all 
his moods must put up with a modicum of Johnsonese. But, in 
fact, the public loves its Johnsonese—provided that it is served in 
small doses and served by James Boswell. Thus, if Johnson's 
reference to a reluctance to sit for a portrait as “among the 
anfractuosities of the human mind” or to The Beggar's Opera as 
containing “ such a labefactation of all principles as may be injurious 
to morality” had occurred in a Rambler essay, they might well 
have been scorned as “ Johnsonese” In fact, such phrases are with 
great gusto quoted by Boswellians as ipsissima Johnsoniana. 

In her treatment of The Idler essays Miss Wilson is less generous. 
She gives barely a dozen pages of selections from them, and some 
of her individual omissions are puzzling. Apart from The Lives of 
the Poets, certain of The Idler papers form the best retort to the 
charge commonly brought against Johnson of being a dull and 
didactic essayist. The character sketches of Minim the Critic, of 
Dick Shifter in the Country, of Sober (who is Johnson himself) and, 
above all, of the female bargain-hunter, all illustrate both the greater 
“variety of real life which Boswell noted in The Idler and that 
spirit of fuh which frequently characterised Johnson's talk and 
rarely pervaded his writing. 

But, as Miss Wilson says, no selection from Johnson’s work can 
be altogether impersonal, and her compendious, yet manageable, 
volume should remove the last excuse for failure to sample the 
prose and poetry of Samuel Johnson. Furthermore, unlike some 
anthologists, Miss Wilson has taken trouble with her texts, using, 
with three exceptions, the earliest available. In her note on the 
Ode de Skia Insula she might have referred to the facsimile of 
Johnson’s manuscript in the R. B Adam Catalogue, and in her 
chronological table she seems to have overlooked Mr. A. L. Reade’s 
laborious demonstration that Johnson left Oxford at the end of 
1729. But these are trifles ; and it is to be hoped that through the 
medium of this admirable book some at least of the great company 
of Boswellians will now introduce themselves to the writings upon 
which the fame of Doctor Johnson was founded. 

S. C. ROBERTS. 
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Reviews of the Week 


The Civilised Man 


(Hart-Davis. 9s. 6d.) 
(Clarendon Press. 


Last Essays. By G. M. Young. 
Genius Loci. By H. W. Garrod. 


It is not alone their interests that make a common bond between 
these writers, which would hold firm even if there were an antinomy 
in their conclusions on books and history. They are in a bond 
of topical importance, with an urgency when whole races, shaking 
off the moral restraints forged by the experience of thousands of 
years, are revealing the spiritual difference between the truly 
civilised and intellectual and the barbaric and undeveloped mind. 
Mr. Young and Dr. Garrod epitomise the ideal of the civilised 
man. Their companionable scholarship would be welcome at any 
time, for it is easier to preach civilisation than to find it—and 
neither is a preacher. Their intuitive perception of right thinking, 
right living, shines through their learning. Whatever the subject 
of their essays—and they range widely, Mr. Young from Scott to 
heathens, Dr. Garrod from Merton’s poets to pet dogs—they free 
the hands, clear the brain, smile away the philosophic fogs. 
Most happenings seem in a conspiracy to shock us in this afflicted 
century. Mr. Young is more sensitive to the brittle nattue of 
civilisation’s base than most; yet he takes a full look at the worst 
and turns with a message of hope’ He recal!s to our ‘ancy the 
carolling of Hardy's darkling thrush (incidentally, one of his essays 
is a finely discriminating estimate of The Dynasis). Into our bleak 
unpromising landscape he sends this beam: “I often feel that we 
are standing just before the dawn of a Second Renaissance.” But 
the beam falls on a warning notice, too We can make a desert 
of this promised land if we are ignorant of man’s long pilgrimage 
to it This Second Renaissance will need history “in order to 
understand the world with which it will have to deal, just as the 
First Renaissance had to go to the Classics to find the right way 
of saying all the new things that had to be said.” We must learn 
from the historians “how to use our observations if we are to 
count for all we are worth in the shaping of that European mind 
which seems painfully to be coming to birth, or rebirth, today.” 
For him the historic view is not an amiable indulgence of human 
fancy, but a dominant and imperative necessity of thought. He 
still believes that Europe can reformulate the liberal conception 
of public opinion by the gradual building up of a body of liberal 
knowledge, humane knowledge, or social knowledge, that will serve 
to direct, to animate and to control the powers which science has 
put into the hands of mankind—and its rulers. How firmly does 
he hold this belief ? Or is it but a pious hope ? Another belief is 
spreading rapidly over the world, it being the easier to apprehend 
by wandering wits, that the secret of fate is hidden in the material 
things—in the hammer and the sickle, for instance. But Mr. 
Young’s sunny mind swerves away from pessimism. He seems 
able to exorcise a baneful thought by turning his attention to its 
bright opposite The globe is contracting to our undoing, say you ? 


7s. 6d.) 
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KING’S ENEMIES 


by Bernard Fergusson 


“ Colonel Fergusson describes how the Black Watch covered them- 
selves with glory in every part of the world, taking courage from their 
own unsurpassable tradition, and inspiration from their native land. 
It is a book to make any Scotsman proud The author of * Beyond 
the Chindwin ” and “ The Wild Green Earth,” Colonel Fergusson 
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He has a genius both for describing battle and drawing, in a few 
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Mr. Young thinks the contraction points equally well to more genial 
prospects. If you had the ordering of the West, what would it be 
like twenty years from now ? To come nearer home, what would 
Cambridge be like, or Oxford ? Mr. Young likes to conceive it 
as the local branch of one all-embracing super-university, a chapter 
in that World Encyclopaedia of which Wells used to dream. Free 
to teach what it likes, how it likes, but linked of choice with 
“such other universities of the West as it may select for its com- 
panions, they in their turn being linked with others, until the West, 
the spiritual West, Hesperia, is covered with a net-work of societies, 
all pursuing one aim, each cultivating its own garden, and exchanging 
friendly enquiries and friendly counsels over the wall.” 
This is an even larger idea of a university's civilising influence than 
Newman's. 

If we say that Mr. Young’s is the large eye, Dr. Garrod’s the 
small, it is in no invidious sense. Dr. Garrod is a don, Mr. Young 
is not. They are both steeped in literary knowledge, and the 
Angel of Taste has brushed both with his wing. By profession 
Dr. Garrod has had to contract his own creative skill to the 
sample illustrations. He does so with the ease that assures us of 
authority in the wider implications embraced by his fellow-essayist 
If he does not write explicitly—by implication he does—on those 
matters it is because he has been engaged for a lifetime on such a 
mission as that spoken of by Mr. Young in the above quotation. 
In these essays he relaxes and talks, in the spirit of Lamb, on 
growing old, on sitting for one’s picture, on autobiographies and 
imagination, on the muses of his own college of Merton, beginning 
with Nicholas Grimald and ending with , but we will leave that 
piece of mischief to be enjoyed by the reader. Some bits of literary 
history are revealed. One is of meetings between Robert Bridges 
and F. H. Bradley in the Merton garden. Bridges enjoyed these 
meetings, but Bradley did not like people who came and talked 
to him in the garden ; “ particularly, he did not like Bridges’s air 
of greatness.” We learn also that Dr. Garrod once wrote five 
chapters of a detective novel. A friend borrowed the manuscript 
and lost it PHiLip TOMLINSON 


Cause Célébre 
Haywood 


Scottsboro Boy. By Patterson and Earl Conrad. 


(Gollancz, 16s.) 


FROM time to time I have talked to intelligent Americans about the 
roots of the anti-American feeling that is so easily encountered. 
Feeling as they do that, on the whole, the United States has deserved 
well of the world (and of the U.S.S.R.), they are distressed more 
than angered by the manifestations of Americanophobia that they 
encounter. They can disregard the actions and antics of Com- 
munists and fellow-travellers, but why are so many people, especially 
on the Left, almost as suspicious of the United States as Russia, 
why do they resist attempts to make them see in the United States 
one, perhaps the main, barrier against the reign of darkness and old 
night ? There are many answers to the problem, but one is brought 
very much to mind by the publication of this book. For, next to 
the Sacco and Vanzetti case, nothing has done more harm to the 
reputation of the United States as a country representing law and 
justice than the Scottsboro case. 

So many horrible things have happened since March 25th, 1931, 
when nine Negro boys were accused of raping two young white 
women who, like them, had been stealing a ride gn a freight-car, 
that the facts may well be forgotten. But the conviction seemed 
at the time (and seemed to the Supreme Court of the United States) 
a travesty of justice, worse almost than a straight lynching would 
have been. It was at once seized on by the Communists inside and 
outside the United States to reinforce their picture of a savage 
society where justice was barely a fig-leaf over the nakedness of 
race and class tyranny. The memories of Sacco and Vanzetti were 
revived, even older memories were revived. (Does not the “ Red 
Flag * commemorate, among other things, the martyrdom of the 
Chicago anarchists ?} One of those endless legal battles that are, 
in a sense, both the pride and the disgrace of American law began. 
(The disgrace is obvious enough ; the pride is less obvious, but in a 
less legalistic society all the nine defendants might have been 
executed long before. True, even Senator Heflin might have been 
willing to see the sentences of the two defendants who were under 
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Mirror for Man 


CLYDE KLUCKHOHN An informative survey 
for the intelligent layman of the sciexce of anthro- 
pology and its relationshi;: with many of the problems 
of modern life. Chapters on the contemporary 
American and world scene have a very topical interest 
while sections dealing with race and custom have the 
12/6 net 


interest of permanence. 


Reprints 


Ill Met by Moonlight 


W. STANLEY MOSS — A welcome reprint of 
World War Il’s most thrilling capture story. “. . . one 
of the best adventure stories that I have ever read.” 
Harold Nicolson in The Observer. 10/6 net 


The Kingsway Shakespeare 


Edited by F. D. LOSEY = This well-known and 
successful book has been out of print for some time, 
and is here reset. The complete text of Shakespeare’s 


works. Illustrated. 15/- net 
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Summer Reading 


E. & M. A. RADFORD’S 
The Heel of Achilles 


** Inspector Manson and his less brilliant colleagues are very 
good company.”—RA.cPH StRAus (Sunday Times). 


“The Radfords have long ago secured their place in the 
front rank of mystery-story writers.”-—Western Morning 
News. 10s. 6d. net 


CLAUDE DU GRIVEL’S 
The Tide is High 


A first-rate story of adventure and romance set in London 
and on the Sussex coast in Queen Anne’s reign. ‘It tells of 
exciting exploits and adventures.”’—Liverpuvol Echo. 


VAUGHAN KATHRENS’ 
Benny Went First 


“*A Crime-Book Society selection with plenty of what it 
takes.” —Sunday Empire News. 9s. 6d. net 


J. RUSSELL WARREN’S 
Missing From His Home 


An unusual and ingenious mystery novel with a Cornish 
background. By the author of This Mortal Coil. 


9s. 6d. net 


9s. 6d. net 
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What is the value of radio? Its influence and 
its effects both on the individual and the 
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You will find stimulating and informative opinion 
on these matters in THE B.B.C. QUARTERLY. 

In the Summer Number Henrik Hahr, pro- 
gramme director of the Swedish radio, writes on 
The Value of Radio. Mary Adams considers 
Television’s Influence on Children. Malcolm 
Muggeridge asks for More Radio Book Reviews. 
Paul Bareau explains the difficulties of interpret- 
ing Economic News on the Air and Francis House 
discusses some Aspects of Religious Broadcasting. 

From the B.B.C. Engineering Division there are 
interesting accounts of the new Film Dubbing 
arrangements for television film production and 
of Televising the 1950 Boat Race. 
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(News Chronicle 
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THE TAMBOURINE 
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‘All the aplomb of a good 


picaresque novelist. His charac- 
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(Lrish Times) 
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well over 600 pages ... Grand 
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fourteen commuted to imprisonment for seventy-five years or so.) 
An upright Alabama judge, in a devastating opinion that is re- 
printed here, quashed the first trial (and later lost his place on the 
bench). The United States Supreme Court did likewise (Reynolds 
and Butler, J.J., dissenting). The good name of Alabama was 
now smirched all over the world, and citizens of the state who had 
a truer sense of its honour than had its more noisy representatives 
fought for the condemned boys. And, of course, the usual rumours 
went round that the Communists, who had been in the forefront 
of the defence, were less concerned with getting the boys off than 
with the propaganda possibilities of the case. 

Then there were the discussions over court tactics. The defender 
of the accused in the second trial was Samuel Leibowitz, the most 
famous “ mouthpiece " in America, the Marshall Hall (mutatis 
mutandis) of New York. He had no difficulty in making a monkey 
of the prosecution, but that only inflamed local opinion, for if one 
Damyankee was more obnoxious than another it was when he was 
a Jew. _ The hatred of the sinful metropolis helped to reinforce 
local opinion that rough justice was being done ; these were “ bad 
niggers " anyway. Five were pardoned, and, from documents printed 
here, the local defence committee thought that all were to be, but 
the heat was turned on, above all by the most depressing and 
worthless of modern southern demagogues, ex-Senator Heflin, and 
they were kept in jail. 

The rest of the book is an account of Haywood Patterson’s life 
in various prisons Nothing of what he has to recount will surprise 
people who have read American prison novels or seen prison movies. 
It all recalls (with local improvements) Newgate in the eighteenth 
century, a theme on which Americans are inclined to gloat (see 
Time, August 7th, 1950). What may surprise us a little is the ease 
with which Patterson ran a shop, made money, could buy all kinds 
of favours. Also surprising is the ease with which heterosexual 
prostitution was organised. Finally, Patterson escaped, and it has 
just been announced that Governor Folsom will make no effort 
to get him back from Michigan, whence, in any case, Governor 
Mennen has refused to extradite him. Alabama has also now 
dropped the charges against all the Scottsboro boys. 

It is an ugly story, and one is forced to admire, in both senses 
of the term, the absence of libel laws in America, for people, prison 
officials, doctors, politicians are named in ways that would force 
anybody here to bring a libel action and, if he lost it, forever hide 
his head. One last point 1s raised by the way this book has been 
produced. The blurb is hysterical—* One of the world’s greatest 
crimes against humanity.” A crime, but, in the modern world, “ one 
of the greatest” ? We are told that “if Dreyfus had written his 
own story it could scarcely have been more impressive.” Dreyfus 
did write his own story, and it wasn't at all impressive. But then 
Dreyfus wrote his. Who wrote this? We have no means of know- 
ing whether Mr Patterson or Mr Conrad wrote it, whether Mr 
Conrad was merely an editor for a semi-illiterate narrator or 
whether he “ ghosted” it. Part of the text is so highly idiomatic 
that one suspects the ghost writer, some so editorial in style that 
one suspects the ghost writer again. But, with all historic doubts, 
this is a moving and distressing book D. W. BRoGan. 
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Poets on the Rack 


(Faber, 213.) 


English Poetry. 


IN his uncompromising introduction T. S. Eliot claims for Signor 
Vivante that he disposes of most of the errors under which con- 
temporary criticism labours. We may no longer assume that a 
poem is a poetical dressing up of something which can be expressed 
in simple terms of prose, nor conclude, either, that it is in the nature 
of poetry to be meaningless. Nor should we hope to gain an 
insight into a poem by inquiring into the poet’s biography or probing 
his unconscious mind. Poetry, according to Signor Vivante and 
Mr. Eliot, is a genuine creative activity—and who would disagree ? 
But Signor Vivante is a philosopher and, while deeply read in 
English poetry, looks to each of the poets he examines for an 
underlying philosophical statement. Poem after poem he stretches 
on the rack till he succeeds in extricating what appears to be a 
confession in philosophical terms of the poet’s deepest beliefs, or 
rather of those intuitions which have swept in on him at the moment 
of poetic inspiration ; and since we are instructed by Mr. Eliot to 
suspect any attempt by the poet to tell us what his poem is about, 
even he, were he living, would not be able to retract the statement 
wrung out of him under this dialectical duress. 

Signor Vivante is far from insensitive to the depth of meaning in 
poetry ; he is alive to the miracle that is performed each time a 
poem is written. Its maker starts, he says, with a sensation inde- 
pendent of time, of every-day circumstances and of his surface 
personality ; and this sensation of a profound truth he clothes in 
words. His poem is something more than a pot-pourri of every- 
thing he has read, felt, dreamed and done up to that moment. So 
far most critics would agree. But Signor Vivante wants to read 
into it a systematic though unconscious statement about the nature 
of experience, and to relate the philosophy of one poet to that of 
another until the whole territory of inspiration is mapped out. It 
matters little if the poem is a good one or not. Swinburne, piping 
a maudlin tear over Innocence wheeled in its pram over Putney 
Heath, is not, Signor Vivante admits, saying much about “ the self- 
characterised nature of mental activity.” Yet there is a line or two 
in his “ Babyhood ” that can be made to yield its tiny drop of pure 
thought. Even Longfellow is not too poor to spare a philosophic 
dime. 

Signor Vivante’s treatment of his poets is unequal. To Shelley, if 
to few of the rest, he does a considerable service by showing the 
hard core of meaning that lay behind his conceptions of love, 
freedom and time. Anyone able to master this Shelley chapter will 
go back to the “ Skylark Ode” in particular with a deeper under- 
standing and a better resistance to the thought-lulling quality of its 
music. He will be antagonised, however, by its concluding attack 
on the philosophical barbarism, the false depth and the ~ highly 
elaborated exteriority” that mar all our contemporary literature 
Signor Vivante has a number-of axes to grind, and not all of them 
are brought to the whetstone of true philosophical detachment. 

This book is not written for lovers of poetry, though Mr. Eliot 
would have them, as well as professional philosophers, give it close 
study. Some of its conclusions, however, may filter down to them 
by way of literary criticism in the next few years. For there is 
valuable thought in the book, though behind its smoke-screen of 
philosophical jargon it conceals, I think, a good deal of theorising 
that would appear very much more suspect if translated, as it could 
be, into plain English, J. M. COHEN. 


By Leone Vivante. 


Hitler and Disarmament 
Fdited by E. L. 
1932-3. 


Documents in British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. 
Woodward and Rohan Butler. Second Series, vol. IV, 
(Stationery Office. 258.) 


IN the third volume of this series the rise of Hitler is shown against 
the background of the reparations imbroglio. In this volume he 
becomes Chancellor and virtual dictator of Germany while the 
Allied Powers vainly try to solve the even more complicated 
problem of disarmament. Though there are few revelations of great 
importance, the reports from Germany of the Nazi triumph and 
the minutes of the frequent conferences between the statesmen of 
France, Britain and the United States make very interesting reading 

Iwo chapters are devoted to the reports of Sir Horace Rumbold 
on the intricate manoeuvres which lead to the Nazi control of 
power. Gradually the figures with which we later became so 
familiar from photography and caricature take shape and substance 
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Polythene 


Polythene was essential for the development 
of another great achievement of British research 
—radar. The illustration shows the radar 
installation at the port of Liverpool. Polythene, 
or polymerised ethylene, is a tough yet flexible 
plastic with remarkable qualities as an electrical 
insulator. The name is generic for a range of 
solid polymers of ethylene, a gas derived from 
alcohol or petroleum. Ethylene will not 
polymerise easily, that is, the molecules will not 
join together in long chains, but in 1933, 1.C.l. 
chemists found that under extreme pressure 
they could be made to do so. This was in itself 


a major scientific achievement, but equal skill 


and more patience were needed to develop 
polythene to the stage of commercial production. 
The pressures used—sometimes exceeding 10 
tons per square inch—had never been employed 
before in chemical processes, and at the begin- 
ning there were many explosions, one of which 
almost wrecked the laboratory. The process was 
finally mastered in 1936, and the first plant 
manufacturing polythene came into production 
on Ist September, 1939, the day the Germans 
invaded Poland. Never was a product more 
timely in its arrival. Today it is finding many 
uses, the most important being the improvement 


of submarine telegraph and telephone cables. 
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THE 


Sir Horace Rumbold writes (June 2Ist, 1932) that Goebbels, “a 
Roman Catholic, is diminutive in size and partly crippled, but is 
gifted with a voice of exceptional tone and quality. He may 
be classed as a vulgar. unscrupuious and irresponsible demagogue. 
There is little doubt that Goebbels, if he can pluck up the 
courage, will yet be a thorn in Hitler’s side. If, as many observers 
expect, the movement eventually disintegrates, Goebbels will 
aspire to be the leader of the violent section.” This is only one 
illustration of how little the strength of Hitler’s personality was yet 
understood. 

Though Von Paren is rightly described as a “ lightweight rider ” 
and the sinister manoeuvres of General Schleicher to prevent any 
agreement on disarmament did not escape notice, Hitler's position 
was underrated until the final dénouement. When the Nazi Party 
failed to increase its representation in the elections of November, 
1932, he was considered to have shot his bolt. When he joined the 
Von Papen Government he was thought to have been rendered 
harmless. Even after he had become Chancellor and held his own 
elections in March, 1933, it was thought that Von Papen and 
Hugenberg would prevent him from outlawing the Communists and 
so obtaining a majority in the Reichstag. Yet in a week’s time 
Sir Horace Rumbold reported his complete triumph: “ The facility 
with which an efficient machine like the Prussian administrative 
machine can be switched over from democracy to autocracy by a 
few strokes of the pen is one of the most remarkable features of 
the phenomenon which we have just experienced.” A week later 
Schacht had displaced Luther at the Bank and an Enabling Bill 
had given Hitler dictatorial powers. Even so, however, the full 
significance of these events was not apparent. Sir Horace Rumbold 
reported without comment Neurath’s assurance that “ Hitler had 
not shown any indication of wishing to strike out a new line in the 
matter of foreign policy.” 

While all this was going on Ramsay MacDonald, Sir John Simon 
and Norman Davis were trying to prevent the failure of the Dis- 
armament Conference These documents show the sincerity of their 
intentions *and the persistence and dexterity of their diplomatic 
efforts. These were, however, largely directed to the wrong quarter 
A Left-wing Government under M. Herriot came into power in 
France just as the Nazi triumph began in Germany. Could such 
a Government have had two years to come to an understanding 
with Briining it is possible that some settlement might have been 
arrived at. As it was, appalled at the growing truculence of Ger- 
many, the French Government were shocked'and unnerved by the 
attitude of British public opinion at this time. For in spite of what 
was happening in Germany itsel/, Britain still tended to put on 
France almost all the blame for Germany’s refusal to go on with 
the Conference. 

It was the task of Ramsay MacDonald and Sir John Simon to 
persuade France to concede that equality of status which Germany 
demanded. France vainly pointed out that nothing in the Treaty 
of Versailles gave Germany any right to demand equality. She also 
put forward elaborate plans for organising collective security before 
Germany's equality should be recognised. The British statesmen 
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had to insist that the principle of equality must be granted to 
Germany though promising, as, indeed, Germany did as yet, that 


in practice France should be allowed a preponderance of men and 


material. Similarly, though lip-service was paid to the word 
“ security,” nothing was added to British commitments and naturally 


none to those of the United States. In these circumstances France 
was forced to accept a vague formula which associated equality with 
security. But the final word of the French Government to the 
British as the latter produced their comprehensive scheme at Geneva, 
which for the first time suggested actual numbers of armies and 
specific limitations of armaments, was that France could not 
abandon her advantage over Germany in material without losing 
completely her position in Europe 

[he new French Minister, M. Daladier, obviously returned to 
the Geneva discussions with little hope that this position would be 
understood, while the British Ministers went off to pay a friendly 
visit to the other dictator at Rome, warmly encouraged thereto by 
President Roosevelt, who told Sir R. Lindsay in their first interview 
that “ ne felt Signor Mussolini at the present moment held the key 
position in Europe.” Thus began a new stage in the diplomatic 
manoeuvres which should produce some interesting documents in a 
later volume of this series. CHARLES WEBSTER. 


A Contrast in Travel 


Desperate Voyage. By John Caldwell, 
Negley Farson, (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 
My Travel’s History. By Roderick Cameron, (Hamish Hamilton. 215.) 


With an Introduction by 


THERE are travellers and travellers in our era. Some use every 
civilised resource for their locomotion, and every art and artifice 
for recording it. Others, and the young American, Mr. John 
Caldwell, is one of ‘them, do everything in the rough and the raw 
and tell of it baldly. Desperate Voyage, with its grinding adherence 
to detail, its inflexibly even attention to each point and action 
may not win the reader at the outset, but in time it does so over- 
whelmingly, beyond all choice and discrimination. Anyone who 
can escape this youthful mariner while the outcome is pending has 
either a cast-iron will or a deficiency in the normal organs of 
response. After the war, Mr. Caldwell, late of the U.S. Merchant 
Marine and the Australian Air Force found himself separated by 
the Pacific from the wife he had married in Sydney. Unable to 
get a passage across, he bought a small cutter in Panama and 
determined to sail her, alone—but for a crew of two kittens and a 
stowaway rat—across the Pacific to Australia. He had first to learn 
how to sail her, and he learned by hard experience, taking his 
punishment from the wind and waves, apart from buying a book 
on navigation that he had no time to study. 

The voyage did not go as optimism had planned. There was a 
Strict time-table for avoiding the hurricane months, a vaguely- 
marked course, and stores to last over the anticipated time-scheme 
Perhaps Mr. Caldwell lacked imagination of the difficulties. If so, 
the blank was more than filled by confidence, doggedness and the 
flaming determination to win through. He could never for long 
believe himself defeated. And all that he had or hadn't imagined 
overtook him. He dropped far behind schedule, he lost his course 
in one storm and in another, his provisions; he battled with 
sea monsters, got into the heart of a hurricane, lost his mast and 
very nearly his life by being washed overboard. And then, when 
the hurricane was over and his navigation instruments gone, he 
starved. For weeks in the empty Pacific, when every sighted land 
turned into cloud, when he had eaten the last of the toothpaste, 
the shoe leather, the engine oil, and lost hungry battles with a shark 
and a turtle, when he was too weak to pump till his bunk was under 
water, when his body, prostrate with exhaustion, was too bony to 
sit or lie without distress, he held on, though a score of times the 
sleep of death seemed to be on him. Perhaps the suspense of this 
super-thriller should not be broken here Still, it spoils nothing 
to say that the unquenchable life-spark dragged itself ashore ove 
a coral reef, lay like Tantalus contemplating a tree of unreachable 
coconuts, was found and nursed by friendly Fiji islanders, and 
reached Australia and his wife in an army bomber. His record is 
plain and honest, and artless in the better sense. It is never in- 
adequate for its purpose, and it does not stray. Here is a typical 
passage during the hurricane: 

“In the deep trough formed by the hills of sea, the wind was 
unable to strike, and Pagan righted abruptly As she neared the 
curled peak on the climb up the oncoming roller, she once more 
encountered the blast’ She careened before it. IL couldn't 
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Too, she was struck by the thundering wind-driven comber which 
broke im a heavy continuum atop each hurricane swell. It was then 
Pagan pounded most. Her bow was pitched up as though dynamited, 
ind she yawed wildly until heavy seas, boarding her, weighted her 
down so that she wallowed clumsily, her lee-rail out of sight.” 

Mr. Cameron is, in contrast, the supreme sophisticate, although 
on reaching the Australian mainland (by an easier method) he is 
something more. This is a good travel book disguised as a bad 
one. There is too much of it. That is the peril of diaries ; where 
other books need an act of will in the writing these need it in the 
cutting. It is hard to throw out those spontaneous, almost self- 
created jewels. Mr. Cameron’s notes in England form no part of 
his subject; his heightened reflections on the familiar Egyptian 
desert trip read like a mellifluous parody of the Grand Tour. But 
when he begins looking seriously at Sydney and Centralia and the 
heady perfume evaporates from his prose, his treatment deepens 
and broadens. With the whole of time to play with he gives much, 
from life or littlke-Known books, of places and industries, landscape 
and fauna, and eccentric residents. All these, through his own 
colouring of them, shine out rich and strange. The leisured pro- 
gress in an age of hustle brings its reward to the patient follower 
who has survived the earlier sections. If Mr. Caldwell sometimes 
writes better than he knows and Mr. Cameron less well than he 
believes, yet both, in their opposite corners, are miles away from 


the popular guide de tourisme that passes so often for a travel- 


book SYLVA NORMAN 
> 
Rimbaud Problems 
Les IHluminations. By Arthur Rimbaud. Edition critique par H, 


Bouillane de Lacoste, (Paris, Mercure de France.) 
A Season in Hell. By Arthur Rimbaud. Norman 
Cameron, with eight lithogr aphs by Keith Vaughan, (john Lehmann, 


Translated by 


1gs8.) 


M. BoumtaNne pe Lacoste, one of the greatest authorities on 
Rimbaud, is the first to have published a scholarly and accurate 


edition of the verse poems and also the best edition of 
Une Saison en Enfer, and now he has given us Les 
Hiuminations, a much more difficult and controverstal task 
He considers that the work consists solely of prose poems 


verse ind 
manuscript 


and not, as hitherto, of a mixture of prose and 
e is justification for this opinion since the 
of Les Hiuminations, which came to light during the war, contains 
only prose. Yet Verlaine, at the time of publication, did not object 
to the inclusion of verse under that title. M. Bouillane de Lacoste 
gives as sub-title “ painted plates,” though this—as well as the other 
coloured plates "—-came from Verlaine alone and there is no proof 
that Rimbaud ever used it, for it does not appear on any of the pages 
of the manuscript. I have always considered that it reflects a 
misunderstanding of the real quality of Les Mluminations. 

M. Bouillane de Laceste’s most revolutionary theory is that all 
the I//uminations were composed after Une Saison en Enfer, but he 
flogs a dead horse when he maintains that all critics have stated that 
the latter was Rimbaud's farewell to literature. He misinterprets me 
when he declares that I say, in my book, that it is not possible to 
determine whether the ///uminations were written after Une Saison 
en Enfer or before, but, in the passage which he quotes, I was not 
referring to the ///uminations as a whole, but only to the Villes which 
I felt were definitely composed in London, though whether in 1873 
just before Une Saison en Enfer, or in London in 1874 just after, 
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I did not think could now be determined. Even in my first book op 
Rimbaud of 1938 I stated my belief that Une Saison en Lnfer wag 
not a farewell to literature as a whole, but only to “ voyant ” litera. 
ture, and in the new version of 1947 I actually gave the names of 
certain [/uminations which I felt had been written in 1874. 1 believe 
that there are Iluminations of two different climates—those written 
when he believed in his mystical powers, those before the fall from 
grace, and those afterwards ; those that were spiritual in inspiration, 
and those that were materialistic 

Verlaine, in a letter to his friend Lepelletier, written from 
London in November, 1872, mentions amongst the papers 
which he left at his father-in-law’s house, when he fled 
with Rimbaud in the summer, a number of prose poems by the 
latter written some months before. This is sufficient to prove 
that Rimbaud had written prose poems during his “ voyant” period 
and before Une Saison en Enfer. These may well have been poems 
like Matinée d'Ilvresse and Génie. Uf there were no //luminationy 
before Une Saison en Enfer, what then was Rimbaud writing in 
London in the last months of 1872 and the early months of 1873? 
It does not seem possible that he was writing nothing while Verlaine 
was composing Les Romances sans Paroles. (Uf there were no Illumi- 
nations before Une Saison en Enfer, what literature was he repudia- 
ting in Alchimie du Verbe of that last work ? If M. Lacoste’s thesis 
is correct, then the mystery of Rimbaud’s career becomes even more 
obscure than it has been hitherto. On psychological grounds it 
seems to me impossible that the mystical poems should have been 
written after his fall from power, after he had ceased being a 
vovant. He was certainly saying farewell to mysticism as he 
emerged from his Saison en Enfer, determined to cling to the top. 
most rung of the ladder of common sense. On stylistic grounds also 
it seems to me difficult to believe that these spiritual poems should 
have been written at the same time as poems such as Soir Historique 

M. Lacoste has elsewhere written a doctorate thesis on ths 
problem of dating Les ///uminations, but here he has only sum- 
marised his argument and has been unable, for lack of space, to 
give all his evidence. I have read his thesis also but am not con- 
vinced by his deductions, though I think that, otherwise, he has 
made a valuable contribution, by his researches, to the subject 
His thesis is based largely on graphological grounds. He has 
studied examples of Rimbaud’s writing at various ages and proves 

lam not competent to judge how much reliance can be based en 
such proofs—that the writing in the manuscript of Les /llumina- 
fions is not that of 1870, 1871 or 1872. Even if such a contention 
could be accurately proved—to my ignorant eyes specimens of his 
writing said to be of the same period seem to be vastly different 
it could not be relied on as proof of anything definite, for Rimbaud 
might have copied out the poems later, as seems probable 

Une Saison en Enfer is very much easier for the general reader 
than Les Illuminations, and it is also the best approach to Rimbaud 
There comes now this exquisite edition with the French on one 
page and the English on the other, to make his task easier. It is en- 
hanced by lithographs which are beautiful apart from their context, 
and which evoke dramatically the atmosphere of spiritual anguish 
and tension of the work. The translator states, in his preface, that 
this is the last work that Rimbaud composed, but this is misleading 
He does me the honour of including my book in his bibliography, 
but I would have preferred him to have suggested the last version, 
published by Hamish Hamilton in 1947, which expresses my most 
recent deductions. The other is in any case unprocurable. The 
translation is poetically excellent‘and reflects the mood of the poet 
with great felicity ; it does not read like a translation, which is high 
praise. There are, however, some errors which show lack of know- 
ledge of French idiom. The word “ sorciéres” is a frequent one 
with Rimbaud, and I believe indicates his interest in magic. It 
should be rendered “ witches " rather than “ enchanteresses.” “Que 
les villes s'allument le soir ’ is, 1 think, “ Let the towns light up at 
evening ” rather than “ How the towns light up.” “Feu! feu sur 
moi! La! ou je me rends” should be “ Fire or I give myself up,” 
and not “See I offer myself.” “ Et dire que je tiens la vérité” is 
not “ And to think that I contain truth,” but rather “ [ am holding” 
or “1 am grasping truth.” “J/ en veut mon esprit” is an ironic 
and colloquial expression meaning something like “It wants 4 
lot, my mind! ” and not “A spiteful thing in my mind.” When 
Rimbaud says, “ Dure nuit! le sane séché fume sur ma face, et je 
n'ai derriére moi, que cet horrible arbrisseau!" he is, 1 believe, 
referring to the tree of knowledge which has been shrivelled up 
in the struggle of the night. He is now going to be completely 
up-to-date and free of all superstition, so that the tree of knowledge 
That is lost in the rendering 
ENID STARKEB. 


will no longer be a menace to him. 
“thicket " which is, in any case, a mistranslation. 
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Fiction 
Iron in the Soul. By Jean-Paul Sartre. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s, 6d.) 
Thine Enemy. By Philip Gibbs. (Hutchinson. 
The Big Rock Candy Mountain, By Wallace Stegner. 
Hammond, 13.) 
Stamp Me Mortal. By John Lodwick, (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 
A Voice in the Hills. By K. D. Savell. (Chatto and Windus, 9s. 6d.) 


READERS who were bored or disgusted by The Age of Reason and 
The Reprieve, Sartre’s first two volumes about a mixed group of 
human beings plodding relentlessly on with their lives through the 
catastrophe of the nineteen-thirties, will be similarly affected by 
Iron in the Soul. It is pointless to try and win them over to it 
with advertiser's threats (“ You can’t afford to dismiss Sartre”) or 
reviewer's flattery (“ M. Sartre is so intelligent’). Sartre is a 
serious writer, and serious writers are often boring, and almost 
always say things that are not very nice. If you don't want serious 
writing, then why on earth should you be forced to spend hour 
after miserable hour wrestling with the often paragraphless pages 
of M. Sartre? For you the Royal Academy School of Writing ; 
for you that skilled and readable practitioner, Philip Gibbs, who 
can make rape and pillage, prostitution and tuberculosis in war- 
time and post-war Germany sound horrible in a really nice way, 
as inoffensive and as stimulating as the rattle of tea-cups at a 
vicarage garden party. 

Whether or not /ron in the Soul is a success as a piece of serious 
writing is another question. The book opens on, and, like a thirsty 
bee on a rich flower, stays for virtually its entire length, the 
scene of the French collapse in June, 1940. Sartre is showing a 
passage in human history as just part of the continuity of individual 
human existence. To do this he uses several groups of characters, 
unrelated to. each other in the present except by their all living 
together through the same present. Thus we have Gomez, a Spanish 
Republican veteran of the Civil War, trying to settle down to a 
new job in New York on the day he hears Paris has fallen ; Mathieu, 
a second-line soldier in the French Army, waiting somewhere 
between the Vosges and the Rhine with the rest of Divisional H.Q 
for the arrival of the Germans ; Daniel wandering about a magni- 
ficently deserted Paris, making a casual pick-up; Brunet, a 
prisoner, and the rest of them. _ It’s no good complaining that one 
doesn’t get a full enough picture of this or that character, or that 
another, Gomez, for instance, is left in mid-air. This is all true, 
but the characters are not primarily there for their own sakes. They 
are there to give intensity to this passage of time as a clearly 
perceived moment in the unending stream of human experience. 
It is the conveying of this wholeness, and Sartre’s personal view of 
it, that is the point of the book. 

Iron in the Soul is partly successful undoubtedly. An almost 
uncanny feeling of the immensity of human life comes off it at 
times. But not always. The method has severe limitations. Why, 
for instance, should one ever stop going on and on and on like 
this? And yet if one doesn’t stop, how wearisome it all becomes, 
how it begins to defeat its own end, as in the last section of the 
book where monotony reduces Brunet’s experiences almost to 
insignificance. One finds oneself longing after a time for a little 
more significant selection, a little tender use of form 

rhe translation by Gerard Hopkins, though of course expert, is 
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not altogether satisfactory. A large part of the book is taken up 
by the dialogue of rough French soldiers and peasants, and this 
has invariably been translated into a conscientious, rather stagey 
cockney or Dorsetshire. However ingenious this may be as an 
exercise, the overall effect of reading about Frenchmen who say 
to each other “ Marnin’ t’ye,” “ I don’t half stink and no mistake,” 
“ There baint no peace anywheres for we. country-folk,” and who 
talk about their “ bags ” (trousers) and taking a “ dekko ” is, on the 
whole, to interfere with their verisimilitude as Frenchmen 

The Big Rock Candy Mountain is a book which admirers of 
Philip Gibbs ought to like. It is, in fact, more naive than Thine 
Enemy, and for that reason much more full-blooded, though 
perhaps too tritely full-blooded for admirers of M. Sartre. It has 
the sort of story which one seems to have read a thousand times 
since childhood, or at least seen a thousand times on the screen 
Bo Mason is a tough sentimental semi-ne’er-do-well of the early 
nineteen-hundreds who is always on the make but never really 
quite makes it. Early in the book he takes as his wife an honest 
decent girl, who loves him, from Indiana Falls. The rest is a story 
of the vicissitudes which this loyal woman and her two boys have 
to put up with in face of the moods and whims of this at bottom 
presumably lovable man. As the years go by, Mr. Stegner focuses 
his story more and more through the eyes of the surviving younger 
son. Though the construction of the book seems at times unwieldy, 
Mr. Stegner can write with real power. There are descriptive scenes 
which hang on in the mind after much of the heartache of the 
central characters has dissolved into oblivion. 

Mr. Lodwick has already blustered a sort of name for himself as 
a writer of forceful if erratic promise. Stamp Me Mortal seemed 
to me cocksure and shoddy. Its hero, a mildly unattractive 
character, who is busy in France drinking himself into a state of 
greater unattractiveness following on the death of his wife and 
child in a railway accident, has an affair with a very young French 
girl who had a conventionally terrible time at the hands of the 
Germans. Their affair is the body of the book. The characters 
seem not unreal so much as phoney—dreary little people dressed 
up by Mr. Lodwick into tragic and passionate men and women of 
the world, about which, so runs the insinuation in his style, there is 
nothing he doesn’t know, particularly on the seamy side. Mg 
Lodwick is so obviously a born writer, and has so much imaginative 
vigour, that I cannot help looking forward to some other book 
than this, some book which will not give the impression of having 
been written in such a hurry, as doing better justice to his talent 

A Voice in the Hills is an earnest and mature first novel which 
sets itself an almost impossibly ambitious objective. For its climax 
is the discovery by a young man, returning to the Lebanon after 
the war, of a hermit-like Frenchman who declares to him, “ Let it 
suffice to say that I believe I have discovered some of the pro- 
foundest problems of human existence.” And he proceeds to impart 
his discoveries. How can such talk, in the conclusion of a novel, 
help seeming either a little pretentious or second-rate ? But there 
are also some very good descriptions of the heat and colour of 
the Lebanese scene in A Voice in the Hills, and a_ refreshing 
determination to get well below the surface in human relations 


ROBERT Ket 


SHORTER NOTICE 


“Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus.” Edited by Charles Kerby- 


Miller, (Yale University Press. London : Cumberlege. 32s. 6d.) 


By producing this edition of the Memoirs of the Extraordinary Life, 
Works and Discoveries of Martinus Scriblerus, Mr. Kerby-Miller 
has performed a most valuable service to scholars and to such 
“ general readers * who happen to be amused in the history of ideas 
and the pungently satirical treatment of intellectual follies by 
brilliant contemporaries. Although Arbuthnot, Swift, Gay, Parnell 
and Pope, with Lord Oxford constituting an appreciative chorus, 
began the work in 1713, what was published in 1741 was Pope's 
recension of work done mainly, it seems probable, by Arbuthnot 
Mr. Kerby-Miller provides an admirable, readable and learned 
introduction, very informative as to the Scriblerus Club and the 
Scriblerians, and, what is more important, full notes to each chapter 
explaining the main ideas attacked in each, and spotting every 
allusion. He makes entertaining what would otherwise be very 
nearly incomprehensible, seeing how many of the references are 
local and temporary. The work has considerable literary import- 


ance, being the arch connecting those two grand pillars, Gulliver's 
Travels and “ The Dunciad.” 
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ent 29 Birds between the sheets. (7.) CROSSWORD No 593 
Lich I Against territorial expansion if little. 
nax 31. Wood for Longfellow’s fire. (5.) 
fer 33. The Secretary of State scems to be 
“= difficulties. (3.) f 
t it 34. The cleven are fo'lowed up. (11.) ' 
ro- DOWN ; These warp beam flanges, 
yart 1. Name of the unborn Negus. (3.) used in textile production, are moulded 
vel 2 a oo with the con- in a special shock resistant grade of 
“= demned (4, : . 
rere 3. Make game of a spinster. (3, 4.) { tS — BAKELITE material. 
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of cidly null” (Tennyson). (7.) 2S 
ung 5. One of several European places new aie 
a to the Americans. . . 
ns 6. “It was, as I have seen it in his — 27H BAKEI Id E Material 
life, a —— silvered ” (Shakespeare). 
is 
7. It cam be got in a fraction of the to be SUTE 
American’s almighty dollar. (5.) : 
SOLUTION ON SEPTEMBER 1 Textile Manufacturers know how to profit by the service- 
The winner of Crossword No. 593 is MarGareT E. R. Brooke, 11 Hornton Court, + o* ~ . 7 
rby- Kensington, W.8. able qualities of BAKELITE Plastics—do you? Take these ? 
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COMPANY MEETING 


UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 


SERVICES TO COMMUNITY 











MR. J. GIBSON JARVIE’S SPEECH 





The twenty-eighth annual general meeting of the United Dominions 
Trust, Limited, was held on August 14th, in London. 

Mr. J. Gibson Jarvie, the chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
The parent company is a banking concern and holds the shares of 
several subsidiaries, certain of them being specialised financing companies 
restricting their operations within particular industries. Our several 
but related activities create a unique and—subject always to Government 
policy and tactics—profitable arrangement for stockholders, as the 
following information will show. At the end of the last financial year 
the figure of total group outstandings increased by £2,274,200 to 
£12,682,156, or by roughly 22 per cent. Investment income at £69,375 
was practically the same, but gross profits of the group (excluding invest- 
ment income), increased by £117,712 to £456,873, or by nearly 35 per 
cent 

NEED FOR FURTHER CAPITAL 

The time is approaching when, subject to the approval of the Capital 
Issues Committee (to whom we have already made application), the 
issued capital must be increased if we are to respond to the expanding 
demand tor our services. Through the varied facilities we furnish to 
industry and commerce we have rendered invaluable service to the 
country. Given reasonable freedom of action, under any sort of ordinary 
conditions, we can be of still greater and essential use to the community. 

To maintain and even improve our already strong position on our 
present capital resources is, your Board believe, something which we 
are entitled to expect. But the point is that the companies comprising 
our group are rendering vital services to the community; and if we 
desire, as doubtless we all do, that the country’s production and standards 
should improve and our national wealth grow, then your group of 
companies in common with the other concerns responsible for or con- 
tributing to that growth and improvement must also grow. 


Repty To Lorp PResiDENT 

On October 27 last year, in the House of Commons, the Lord 
President of the Council, making reference to our last year’s accounts, 
reproached me for daring to claim that, although we had in fact earned 
in all-time record profit, “ enterprise in Britain is stultified and frustrated 
at every turn by the policy and by the enactments of our present Govern- 
ment.” He said that I was a little ungrateful. Let me assure the Lord 
President that the all-time record of your group last year and the all-time 
record this year, are not the result of any Government planning or 
directives or regulations, The Government has never subsidised or 
supported your company; on the contrary; by its policy it has con- 
sistently added materially to our difficulties and to those of our customers, 
enterprises on which the country relied for production and for 


the very 
our much needed exports 

That we can make records in spite of these conditions is a tribute 
solely to private enterprise; to the team-work within your company; to 
our economical administration; and to the goodwill of our customers. 
May I remind you, as stockholders, and may I also remind the Govern- 
ment that Great Britain and our Empire with all our accumulated wealth 
ind strength and prestige were built on private enterprise under the 
capitalist system, 

GOVERNMENT'S OBJECT 

When the war ended the Government's duty 
tunity—was to create the conditions under which we, as a _ nation, 
could replace the capital destroyed by the war; refill the depleted 
national treasure chest; re-establish our position as the world’s bankers; 
rebuild our invisible exports; maintain our armed strength; and, generally, 
recover our old place as a world power. But it was not to be. That 
grand comprehensive objective was subordinated to the Socialist ideal of 
a regimented State based on exploded Marxist theory. The present 
Government promised immediate demobilisation; high wages and short 
hours; and unlimited social services. They set out to kill capitalism— 
the only system which could have made their grandiose schemes even 
remotely possible They are still determined to kill private enterprise; 
they are out to punish by penal taxation those who may have inherited 
fortunes and those who may have been diligent enough to built fortunes 
in happier days 

Surely we must see that, if we wish to regain our pre-eminence and te 
re-create the wealth-producing services on which even the maintenance 
of our common standard of living depends, the class vendetta of the 
Socialist Government against the producers of wealth—as exemplified 
by punitive taxation and Government controls—must cease before con- 
sequential inertia sets in. 

If our country is to survive. and with it your group of companies as 
an integral part, I believe it is essential that a change of Government 
economic policy cannot longer be delayed 

The report was adopted 


and their great oppor- 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

HoLiDAy influences are now reinforcing the already powerful 
restraints on the stock markets imposed by the international political 
situation. Turnover is therefore down to a minimum, and prices 
are drifting rather aimlessly without being seriously tested by actual 
business. In the circumstances the general steadiness of markets 
is reassuring, so far as it goes. It would obviously be wrong to 
attribute to the Stock Exchange any special prescience in the field 
of international political affairs. To the all-important question of 
whether or not the Korean episode is going to prove the prelude 
to an early global war the City does not know the answer. At the 
moment prices are registering the cautious hope that the firm stand 
taken on Korea will deter the Kremlin, and that although there 
will obviously be fresh alarms and excursions, we shall get through 
the summer without the hot war breaking out. 

On this assumption the present behaviour of markets is fairly 
logical. Commodity shares, which are still well behind the steep 
rise in the commodities themselves, are being supported, and so 
are industrial equities, which stand to gain from the rearmament 
programme. What of gilt-edged stocks? I find this section of 
the market most difficult to assess. While the Treasury will do its 
utmost to maintain cheap money to hold down the cost of re- 
armament finance, I can see no sound reason for expecting any 
further lowering of interest rates in a period in which savings are 
falling, and the pressure on investment resources is going to increase 
If gilt-edged prices can be held close to present levels, that is about 
as much as can be reasonably expected even in these odd times 
Among industrials the pick still seem to me to be iron and steel 
shares quoted below take-over prices under the nationalisation 
scheme and offering good returns on current dividends. William 
Beardmore £1 ordinaries at 47s. (take-over 53s. 8d.), yielding over 
74 per cent., look decidedly under-valued, and so do Richard 
Thomas at I4s. 6d. Here the take-over price is 15s. 3d. and the 
yield over 6} per cent 


18, 1950 


Amalgamated Anthracite Position 


Since the issue last month of the full accounts of Amalgamated 
Anthracite Collieries the £1 preference shares have fallen from 
l4s. 3d. to 13s. I can only suppose that this movement reflects 
some mild disappointment at the review of the company’s position 
and prospects in the chairman’s annual statement. He expressed 
the hope that the compensation stock to be received for the com- 
pany’s collieries now vested in the National Coal Board, plus the 
proceeds of stores and book debts, might be sufficient to meet the 
unspecified liability for workmen's compensation, to pay off loans 
and creditors and, “ with a little luck,” cover the repayment of the 
outstanding balance of the Funding Certificates. The sole asset 
remaining would be the investment in Anthracite Holdings, a sub- 
sidiary engaged largely in the marketing side of the business. What 
is the value of this subsidiary ? According to the consolidated 
balance-sheet the net asset value is about £1,800,000, which is 
roughly the same as the current market value of the parent com- 
pany’s preference and ordinary shares. That suggests that at 13s 
for the preference and 10d. for the Is. ordinaries present prices 
are not far wrong. On the earnings side the subsidiary’s record is 
quite impressive. 


Dividend Estimate 


The chairman points out that but for the incidence of Profits Tax 
average profits, if fully distributed, would cover a payment of 7} 
per cent. on the parent company’s preference shares and 2 per cent 
on the ordinaries. As things are, the preference dividend would 
not be much over 44 to 5 per cent., and unless the colliery com- 
pensation process is speeded up, it may be two or three years 
before the repayment plans can be put into operation. Amal- 
gamated Anthracite has indicated its willingness to join in any 
movement initiated by the Mining Association to hasten the share- 
out of the South Wales district award of £14,200,000, but the task 
of finding a formula where there are so many pits of varying quality 
may not prove easy. At present the £1 preferences are only receiving 
their basic cumulative dividend of 34 per cent., but even on this 
payment the yield at 13s. is over 5} per cent. In the light of the 
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jonger-term prospects the shares seem to me rather under- valued. 
On the other hand, the Is. ordinaries at 10d. look dear. 
from the ordinary to the preference should be worth while. 


Mexican Eagle Attractions 


Among few speculative shares to move up in face of dull market 
conditions are Mexican Eagle Oil 
ment support during the past few weeks which has lifted the price 
They still look interesting for anybody with 
This company’s main asset today is the 
Mexican Government's promise to pay compensation for the ex- 
propriated properties under the terms of an agreement reached 
Two of the annual instalments have been duly 
Compensation is 


There has heen good invest- 


from 16s. 9d. to 19s. 
patience and good nerves 


three years ago. 
forthcoming, and the next is due in September. 
payable in American dollars, and at the present dollar-sterling 
exchange rate is equivalent to 4s. Id. a share 
annual instalments, including the one due next month, outstanding, 
the total balance due is 53s. a share. 
te market is obviously rating the risk of a Mexican default rather 
—too high, I think, in relation to the greatly improved economic 
position of the country and to the financial behaviour of the present 
In present conditions Mexico, as a producer of base 
metals, will find her external balance of payments strengthened. 
As she is still in need of substantial foreign capital, 
likely to do her utmost to maintain her external credit by regularly 
meeting her obligations to the Eagle Oil company. 
administration in Mexico is friendly towards this country, and there 
is no election until 1952. 


As there are thirteen 


In quoting the shares at 19s. 





Tin Price Rise 


In the commodity share groups, like rubber shares, 
are now beginning to make a belated response to the steep rise in 
the selling price of the product, but in most instances today’s quota- 
tions are below the best levels touched in 1949 
highest price was £750 a ton, and for its first eight months averaged 


only a little over £550 for 


In that year tin’s 
the Malayan mines. From the middle 
when the London Metal Exchange reopened, 
the ‘end of the year the average was just over j 
£600 as an average for the whole of 1949 one will not be far out 
On that basis good tin companies made excellent profits and paid 
satisfactory dividends, just as many of the best rubber producers 
earned good profits with rubber selling at only Is. to Is. 3d 
Today tin is standing around £800, or 30 per cent. above the 1949 
It may not hold this price, 
not show a substantial increase on £600 for a long time to come. 
The prospects for producers must therefore be judged bright. 


but it seems unlikely i 


A Cheap Tin Share 


Among the shares st 
Tin Dredging Ss. ’ \ 
a price which was more than justified by the results 
twelve months ended September 30th. 
achieved on an average selling price for tin which cannot have 
or the equivalent of over 63 
dividend was paid, 
has already been forthcoming in respect 
of the current financial year which ends next month. 
dividend will be increased I cannot say, but profits will undoubtedly 


ill quoted below last year’s best level are 


Net profit after tax, 


exceeded £600, was £15,263, 
A 30 per cent. 


naintained at 30 per cent., the Ss. shares at 8s. 9d. will be showing 
the high yield of over 17 per cent. 
the company has a healthy balance-sheet, 


equal to over 2s. 6d. 


with net liquid assets 
There is, of course, the Malayan 
this should mature in the full sense i 
shall have a full-scale war. 
free market, but against that disadvantage there is the well-above- 
average dividend yield. 


The shares are not a very 


Forward Rubber Sale 


Just after these notes were printed last week the North Hummock 
Company announced a forward sale of over 120,000 pounds 
Although this is rather less than 
10 per cent of the company’s total estimated crop for the year, 
ful transaction which i 
It enhances the merits of the £1 shares now 
| around 6s. in the market, since the company should be able 
moderate payment for the current year. 


handsome » profit 


dividends with a 
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Classified advertisement mu. b. prep a, 


3/- per ime Line averages 32 ietiers. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
PERSONAL 
NCESTORS traced by Lampert & 
Raccett, Genealogists and Record 


sonrcners 48. Woodhurst Avenue, Wattord, 


] EITER THAN A REST CURE is a 
course of nerve manipulation A 
therapy aa proved value in conditions cf 
fatigue nervous tension, functional com- 
plaints and physica] debility Reintegrating, 
relaxing stimulating and invigorating 
Mr. Steruen, 1, Bentinck Street, London, 
W.1. Tel Welbeck 9600 
c~ ER SUFFERER (50552), poor woman 
39). who has no home or relatives 'n 
England, where she is in hospital. A State 
Certified Midwife, she needs minor com- 
forts or pocket money until she can re- 
turn to her aged parents in Ireland. Please 
help us to care for her This is but one 
of many sad cases for which funds are 
urgently needed Jewellery, silver odd- 
ments. etc.. gladly accepted and sold 
Eee Sociery ror Cancer Rewier, Dept. 
G 7, 47, Victoria St., S.W.1. 
yy ESIGHT..—Those_ interested in the 
4 = ‘tes Method of visua] re-education 
and ht training can obtaih particulars 
from th: Bares PRACTITIONERS ASSOCIATION, 
19, Harcourt House, 19a, Cavendish Square, 
London W.1 
LLNESS OR OPERATION | People dread 
the cost Yet they can insure against 
it by becoming members of this non-profit 
Association. Send for descriptive bro- 
chure. giving details and moderate sub- 
scription rates.—Brirish UNitep Provipent 
ASSOCIATION (23/32), 61, Bartholomew 
Slose. London, E.C.1. 
psc HOLOGIST, Doctor (Pbh.D.), will 
help Neuroses, Anxiety, Inferiority 
Complex, &c.—Box 879B. 
\ YAYFARERS RESTAURANT, of Gran- 
ville Place, Orchard Street w.i. 
MAY. 5125. have opened a branch estab- 
lishment at 33. Oxford Street. W.1. GER 
4713 ‘opposite Frascati), for the service of 
their teas, coffees, snacks, jight meals and 
Continental delicatessen Open till ~ 
een for after-theatre suppers, &c Fully 
licensed Tarif and quality as at Gran- 
ville Place 


RTIST paints Miniatures on Ivory from 

42 any shotograph. Specimens sent.— 
Armst. Gloster Cottage, Churchdown, Glos 
Br OME a Hotel Bookkeeper, Recep- 
ynist, Manager or Manageress, Dieti- 


< -C aterer, Medical Secretary Expert 
Posta) Courses: brochure (3d.), = ne omy 
Sthr ining Coll., Withdean, Brighton, 





q" OC K REPAIRS.—Grandfather, antique. 
Pickrorp, 159, Victoria Street, 


Vic. 7438 

H ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
linings, frames, &c Post or ca)) for 
ite. REMAKE HANDRAGS Co 183, 


i ron ip ton Road (Corner Beauchamp Place), 
three turnings from Harrods 
t EAL’S remake and re-cover divans, 


box springs and mattresses, also 
onvert mattresses into spring interior 
types Write for folder Remaking 


peas nt Heat & Son, Lp... 196, Totten- 
Court Road, W.1 
H¢ )W TO STOP SMOKING World-famous 
ecthon Explanatory Booklet Free.— 
STaN.Ley, 265, Strand, London; 
2 He iborr . London, E.C.1. 
NVISIBLE MENDING on all garments 
7-day Service. Hosiery Mending —3-day 
Service Post or call.—Be INVISIBLE 
MEeEnprrRsS, LTD 156, Strand, W.C.2 
SF LLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER ?— 
the leading Hatton Garden Jewellers 





w pay the toligwing Record Prices :— 
£5-£75 for ultured Pearl Necklaces; 
£E&-£35 Gold Socket Watches and Chains; 
s £250 Diamond Watches and Eternity 
£3-£25 Solid Silver Sports Cups 
T oph es £10-£100 Gold Cigarette 
£10-£75 Solid Silver Tea Sets and 
£20 for £5 Gold Pieces. and up to 


0 for Diamond and Precio Sto - 
Brooches. Bracelets and Earrin 
tior by Qualified Expert (Fellow 





imological Association). If you cannot 
1 personally, send your parcel by 
Res stered Post It will be quite safe, and 
will receive an immediate Cash Offer, 
wu th me obligation to sell.—M. Hayes AND 
Sons, Lr 106, Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C.1 HOLborn 8177. 
rupman's S SEA SALT 1!n bath or basin 
for tired feet, muscular strain, &c 
Nature's Tonic. 
“TATE BUILDING SOCIETY (Est. 1931) 
are open to accept any sum up to £5,000 
fi r invest ment at 2} p.c. free of tax. Send 
for il] details to Gocantant 8, Bucking- 
-alace Gardens, Westminster, S. 
. 4 AND HUMAN 


pet PAT 
SONALITY. by Dr. J. B. Rhine; Do 
Giants Still) Walk the Earth?, by 
: Jay: Hid From the Wise, by 
jing ; Astrology—Cult, Not 
Dr, MacPherson, and cther 
zy articles appear in the Summer 
Riper’s Revitw, now on sale. 
Philip Butler 72 pages. 2s 
arterly from all bookstallls or 10s. 6d. a 
year, post free. from Desk 25. Riper & 
Co., 47, Princes Gate, S.W.7 
2} PER CENT. TAX PAID.—Send for 
2 investment prospectus, S.P., Moaninc- 
TON Purmpinc Society, 246. Kentish Town 
Re London, N.W.5. Established 1866 


SHOPPING BY POST 


I Ef L _ BARRIS WOOL, band-knitted 
re 









country wear, sportsmen 
Seeks yay “ee lid. pr.: Knicker hose from 
lvs. lid. pr Mounro-Faisnp, 717, Clarkston 
Roed, Glasgow, 84. 
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AYFAIR 
57, Duke Street, 
. provides training 
Secretarial 
leit for 1950-51. 


Wore. 


The Monthly Magazine of 
the Arts 

The August issue, now on sale, 

contains articles 
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“white, 28/6 
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students at 


Students 


NRIPPLEGAT gE 

Golden 
Governors.—MON 
AVIES. 
Park, W.11 
Exeminations 
Entrance 


University 
Tel. Park 
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Further 
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Posts 


Portraits 


Stewart, Antique Glass, Silver, 
Pewter and Furniture. 

There are also many answers 
to Collectors’ 


a Review 
Shows. 
The more 


realised at the Salerooms for 
Antiques and Paintings are 
given in detail. 

On sale at all Bookstalls and 
Newsagents or i 
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3/6 per copy. Annual sub. aa - 
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C.W.0.—LENKIN PACKERS. 
Long Eaton, 
‘J.WEEDS are 

These lovely 
today in new patterns, colours, and 40 
like to send our ~—: 
PRAZERS, 


STAMPS 


T'S BEST and 


Thousands offered 


Scarce 
others of value 
s.. 16, Addiscomib Road, Watfor 


EDUCATIONAL 


DMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING 
Individual care 
all qualified students. 
Hospital, Hote) 
Advertising, Languages and Fore ign 
Shorthands, and 
arrangements for graduates 
available. 
accepted 
LOVERIDGE, M.A 
Secretaria) 
w.3 Ham. 5986 
\LASSICAL BALLET for Business Peor 
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Courses for Political, 
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